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ESCRIBING his own experience as a 

young man involved in a collectivistic ad- 
venture in literature and the arts, Georges 
Duhamel, projecting himself into the past, 
writes as follows: ‘‘Nous regardons avec curio- 
sité, avec avidité vers l’avenir inconnaissable— 
nous considérons le monde avec cette amertume 
naturelle 4 la jeunesse, mais nous sommes 
soulevés par une espérance qui a la chaleur de la 
certitude” (Le Temps de la recherche). Reading 
this, the question which naturally comes to us 
is: how can we, as teachers of modern foreign 
languages and literatures, help our college stu- 
dents to acquire something of the same spirit 
of curiosity and courage, as they too now face an 
uncertain future? The answer lies in part on our 
own concept of higher education, of the relation 
of language teaching to it, and in the practice of 
our principles made possible by our foreign 
language department administrators. Our task 
therefore is a defining of the ideal ‘‘education,”’ 
“communication” and “administration,” and 
also a determining of the practical needs rising 
out of them in a planned future. 

Education. Higher education is here intended 
to signify the pursuit of liberal learning at the 
college and university level. Traditionally its 
aim has been to help students acquire an open 
and free mind, to think for themselves. Canon 
Alec R. Vidler, in his recently published Essays 
on Liberality, sees the end result as the cultivat- 
ing within each individual of “un esprit large” 
free from “‘idées fixes.” Furthermore, he con- 
siders, this should be combined with an exercise 
of charity in the judgment of others. Alexander 
Meiklejohn sets this quality of generosity in a 
larger framework of “a sense of kinship in 
service to the wider community”! to these broad 
notions, we must add the limiting terms “‘small”’ 
and “straight,” characteristic of the unique 
education traditionally found in “‘a small liberal 


arts college’ and in “a straight liberal arts 
course.”’ 
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In defining the relationship of foreign lan- 
guage study to American education in general 
and indeed to our liberal arts tradition in par- 
ticular, no one has been more succinct and clear 
than Dr. Marjorie C. Johnston, writing as fol- 
lows: “Experience in direct communication 
through speech or writing, imaginative identifi- 
cation with the people whose language is used, a 
feeling of personal involvement... these are 
the ways in which modern foreign language study 
can make a significant and indispensable con- 
tribution.’” “Imaginative identification,” that 
is to say, close rapport with all attitudes, ideas 
and concepts that are different in foreign lan- 
guages and literatures; and a “personal in- 
volvement,” or giving of self to other peoples 
and cultures. This is one contribution which we 
shall now study and stress in an effort to define 
it ideally, and to determine best how it can be 
practically achieved. 

A little more than two decades after the turn 
of the twentieth century our contribution to 
education came about as a result of the publica- 
tion of the Foreign Language Study. Since then 
it has been pressures from without rather than 
planning from within which, by and large, 
have shaped our progress. Most significant 
among these was the second world war and 
the Army Specialized Training Program. At the 
present moment, as we face an uncertain and 
uncharted future, there are several sources 
determining our course and direction, such as: 
government, business, and general education so- 
called. Let us now examine each one of these in 
order to see the effect that it might reasonably 
have upon our field, and upon the “significant 
and indispensable contribution” that we hope 


1 Sunday New York Times. Magazine Section, May 5, 
1957. 

2 “How Can Modern Language Teaching Promote Inter- 
national Understanding?” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals, Dec. 1956, p. 70. 
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to make to education. 

Two reports of conferences held last spring 
(1957) are available at our Modern Language 
Association headquarters. The first deals with 
“Language Needs in Government.” It is the 
result of an exchange of information between 
representatives of twenty Federal agencies. 
The second deals with ‘“The Role of Modern 
Languages in International Business and In- 
dustry.” It is the result of an all-day conference 
held between educators (language teachers and 
association officials well represented) and busi- 
ness executives. 

In general the two reports are strikingly simi- 
lar. They stress the necessity of our winning 
friends in host countries overseas. The ability 
to improve public and international relations is 
based largely, it is agreed, upon a thorough and 
working knowledge of language and area. By 
the latter is meant, as outlined in the Business 
and Industry report, a sound acquaintance with 
history and heritage, different scales of values, 
the customs and character of peoples as well. 
With respect to language both reports empha- 
size a preference for speaking and understand- 
ing, the government report placing equal stress 
on reading. Both summaries indicate a need, 
at least in universities, of our teaching more 
of the “‘main world” and “unusual” languages. 

Indeed universities and colleges must help 
to satisfy this need, but must adjust to it in- 
telligibly well. We must not, by doing so, bring 
detriment to what our valued liberal arts tradi- 
tion has always meant. In the academic tower 
we must be less abstract and more “personally 
involved,” having our eye culturally on actual 
flesh and blood peoples as well as on formalized 
concepts about them. We must emphasize 
speaking and understanding more than we have 
heretofore done, but not to any reduction in 
reading or to the exclusion of careful writing. It 
is reading and writing in a foreign language 
that makes our “imaginative identification” 
with others more sensitive, sure and clear. If 
we are to teach “unusual,” “world” or “‘strate- 
gic” languages, then before we do so, we should 
define their contributions to the world in the 
light of our long run, cultural, liberal ideal. To 
be sure, we must make some changes to meet 
business and government demands, but we must 
not do so without a concerted sense of check 
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and control which alone can keep us creative 
and free. 

General education can not be considered 
exactly an “outside force’ acting upon the 
field of foreign language study. Nevertheless, 
when one reads the so-called ‘Harvard Report” 
of 1945,* this is the impression that is derived. 
Here foreign languages, as is by now well 
known, are to be pursued not for their intrinsic 
worth per se, but for their value in illuminating 
English structure and vocabulary (the “Coper- 
nican step’’), as a tool serving other subjects 
such as the natural sciences, and as a benefit to 
“the few” who can go deeply into them gaining 
thereby “‘an insight into another culture.” 

Fortunately foreign languages, in translation 
at least, have fared better, for the past decades, 
than the fate outlined for them in the “Harvard 
Report.” As a part of the “humanities” or 
“great books” courses, foreign masterpieces in 
translation, have contributed considerable “‘illu- 
mination” to the very essence of general educa- 
tion. The latter is described in the “Harvard 
Report” as a study of the “received ideas”’ of 
moral good, of man’s sense of dignity in self 
and of duty to fellow man, and this, it is main- 
tained, ‘‘can be looked upon as a secular con- 
tinuation of the spirit of Protestantism.”’ 

It is undoubtedly true that even a swift and 
superficial exposure to the classics, be they an- 
cient or modern, brings to our students a general 
knowledge of the best that mankind has 
thought, felt and hoped could be. Be these writ- 
ings originally in English or translated into our 
tongue, the effect is the same. Yet how much 
more could be achieved if we, as foreign lan- 
guage teachers (even working with translations) 
participated more fully in these programs. We 
alone could bring to them, even more than 
teachers of comparative or general literature, 
that added dimension of “imaginative identi- 
fication” that only our “personal involvement” 
with foreign peoples and cultures could assure. 
To a study that is already fraught with the 
vague and over general, the exclusively protes- 
tant and puritanical, our contribution would 
afford a restoration of the concrete and the par- 


* General Education in a Free Society. Report by the 
Harvard Committee. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1945. 
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ticular, of the vivid and the idiomatic. Surely 
the minds of our students would be, thereby, 
better fashioned, and more free. 

Being interested above all in general litera- 
ture courses, the theorists of general education 
have dealt but little with the subject of general 
language. And the latter matter is an important 
one, for no other reason perhaps than the pos- 
sibilities of motivation, and even inspiration, 
which it might bring to mature college students. 
A general language course, covering a year, 
would deal, in the first semester, with the prob- 
lem of language per se. Indeed, one would “talk 
about language,” as an intelligent introduction 
to any “experience in a given language.” In a 
second semester particular languages and the 
problems encountered in the teaching and 
studying of them could be treated in some de- 
tail. 

With reference to language in general a 
teacher would discuss, in the first semester, 
what language (verbal and non verbal) was, its 
origins, the rise of language groups and families. 
Clear explanations would be given of all tech- 
nical terms used (in grammar, syntax, style, 
vocabulary, etc.). The differences between 
spoken and written communication, between 
academic and colloquial standards, would be 
stressed and made clear. A brief study would be 
made of the main characteristics of the im- 
portant world languages, of their contributions 


' tohuman culture, of their so-called universality, 


real or alleged. Many fruitful and consequential 


» suggestions would be found, not so much in 
sociology or “communication arts” textbooks, 
_ as in the works of Bodmer and Bloomfield, 
| Jespersen and Joos, Meillet and Pei, Sapir and 
 Slauch, Whatmough and Whorf. 


In the second semester where particular 


2 languages and teaching problems would be 


treated, students would be shown why trained 
foreign language ability is a vital need. They 
would be enlightened about a specific require- 
ment in a definite language, being apprised 
of its particular value and general educational 
appeal. Students would be carefully instructed 
in proper language study habits and teaching 
techniques. They would study what there is to 
be known concerning the use and availability 
of language learning aids. Above all the role of 
foreign language study in the past, present and 
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possible future of our own country would be 
revealed though the works of such intercultural- 
ists as Henry A. Parkman, Howard Mumford 
Jones, Perry Miller, Stanley Williams, and 
Louis B. Wright. And finally the possibilities for 
teaching, working, researching or experimenting 
in the field of foreign languages and cultures 
would not be slighted or left unexplored. 

We have been speaking thus far of education 
in general and the impact upon it, and there- 
fore upon foreign language learning, at the 
university level made by government, business, 
and general education. What has been said 
points perhaps to one truth: change is inevitable 
and most desirable, but what we must cling to 
and abide by is adjustment and adaptation 
based upon clearly conceived policy, and upon 
carefully calibrated and integrated techniques. 
In the interest of freedom and progress in liberal 
education, these changes we must band to- 
gether and make ourselves, if not, they are 
likely to be made for us by agencies, individuals 
and institutions outside our own field. 

Communication. The very word has come to 
signify, in our society at least, the transmission 
of meaningful value judgments based upon ‘“‘re- 
ceived ideas of the good.” In this sense, com- 
munication serves eminently well the aims and 
purposes of general education. If communica- 
tion is to aid liberal education as well, then it 
must transmit to succeeding generations for the 
young not only a respect for accepted tradition 
and commitment but for unorthodox challenge 
and irrelevant change. Let us now see in what 
ways the teaching of modern foreign languages 
can assist in this further affranchisement of the 
mind. 

Perhaps we can best illustrate what we hope 
for by way of a fuller freedom in the teaching 
of languages, at the tertiary level, by describing 
what we consider an ideal and yet practical 
college language textbook. The vocabulary of it 
will not be literal and fixed, but liberal and free. 
Words will be listed not only with their English 
meanings but with their etyma, cognates and 
derivatives as well. The word learning process 
will thus become a suggestive and imaginative 
one. The grammar rules will not be intricate or 
involved, formal or fixed. They will be “‘short 
and easy” for learning and practice purposes, 
as Thomas Blair, author of the first French 
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school book published in the United States, in 
1720, said they should be.‘ But additional mate- 
rials, questions and suggestions, will be in- 
cluded in order to afford free and open specula- 
tion about the concepts underlying these “tools 
and rules.” 

The exercises which illustrate the rules to be 
learned and the forms to be applied can be in 
part of the conventional type: completion, sub- 
stitution, modification. But the exclusive use of 
these soon begins to bear down upon enthusiasm 
and to bore to the extreme. We must find others 
which require that a more mature and restive 
mind not only manipulate the mode of expres- 
sion of a text on which they are based but that 
it be called upon to play with the actual and 
fundamental meaning of the passage in print, 
and to ponder the “absurd freedom” of its new 
non meaning as well. “‘Un peu de jeu dans vos 
ideés,” says the imaginatively minded teacher 
in Giraudoux’s Intermezzo. 

The excerpt or text, then, is of utmost im- 
portance. To inspire a liberal arts student it 
must itself be fine and free. This demands that 
it be composed by a writer of recognized skill. 
The passage itself will deal with some aspect 
of heritage or history, character or custom, in- 
stitutional feature or individual human trait. 
But the writer will have seen this with a magic, 
creative and meaningful eye. We shall judge 
what he has written by its “puissance d’incanta- 
tion poétique,” for this alone awakens the 
“imaginative identification” with foreign peo- 
ples and cultures which we earnestly seek. 
Appropriate passages come from well written 
romans, romans géographiques and récits de voy- 
age. A varied selection for French is to be found 
in Marcel Braunschwig, La Littérature francaise 
coniemporaine, pp. 149-150. 

With respect to the value of teaching litera- 
ture in our time, R. M. Albérés, in his Bilan 
Littéraire du Vingtiéme Siécle, has presented 
many ideas that are imaginative, sound and 
clear. His point of departure lies in an initial 
objection to the way most of us teach literary 
masterpieces today. We still are, he thinks, 
following with fanatical devotion in the traces 
of the nineteenth century critics: Taine, Sainte- 
Beuve, Brunetiére, Faguet, Lemaitre and Lan- 
son. We tend to treat literature as a pretext for 
prescribing ethics, analyzing aesthetics or con- 
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structing biography. We verbalize or we dog- 
matize. We teach psychology or sociology, but 
not literature per se. We are positivistic and 
deterministic, but not unfettered and free. 

What we must do, says Albérés, is to look 
upon literature as literature, and to teach it as 
such, and for its own sake. Literature, to him, 
as a value in our time, and as a force for freedom 
in the future, is a kind of an “‘atheistic,”’ or per- 
haps one should say a “pantheistic religion.” It 
deals with all that is sacred and secret in real- 
ity, in “le merveilleux” and “le mystére.’’ It is 
essentially and exclusively a “‘metaphysics of 
man,” exploring ways of going above and be- 
yond what is, as a humanistic concept, actual 
and eternal. In literature a soul speaks to a 
soul as it searches for its object in the freedom 
of its flight, and, as Valéry points out: ‘‘l’objet 
unique et perpétuel de |’4me est bien ce qui 
n’existe pas: ce qui fut, et ce qui n’est plus;—ce 
qui sera et qui n’est pas encore;—ce qui est pos- 
sible, ce qui est impossible,—voila |’affaire de 
Ame, mais non jamais, jamais, ce qui est!” 
(L’ame et la danse). 

The foregoing is true in part of literature in 
general. But nevertheless the question still re- 
mains: what is the value of foreign literatures in 


emancipating the mind? The answer lies in the | 


fact that ideas and attitudes, notions and emo- 
tions expressed in a foreign language are a new 
“way with words” that adds a dimension mak- 
ing them different and distinct, new and thus 
more free. The student whose attention is ab- 
sorbed by the literary. forms of a foreign lan- 
guage is bound to unleash his imagination and 


to send it on its way, as Sartre would say: | 


“seule, nue, libre.” 
What we mean by communication, then, in 


the liberal arts, through the study of foreign | 


languages and literatures, is not simply the cod- 


ing and decoding, through speech or writing, of ' 


value judgments of basic, accepted meaning. 
We intend also that the mind and the soul, 
while attentive to the eternal and the true, be 
made sensitively aware of the unknown and the 
new. It is such an “imaginative identification” 


with the strange and dissimilar, in the abstract, | 


4 Lee Allen J. Barthold, “The First French School Book 
Published in the United States,” Modern Language J ourndl, 
May 1957, p. 234. 
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that forms the origins of a “personal involve- 
ment” with others that eventually is coura- 
geous, warm, certain and real. 

Administration. If it is the teacher who ac- 
tually communicates the liberal spirit to the 
language learner, it is the administrator, the 
chairman of the department who, in a large 
measure, makes this possible and enjoyable. In 
this way the latter is the Lares and Penates of 
the humane tradition. Looking to the future, 
there are several educational problems which 
the chairman and his department members will 
have to handle with common sense and vision, 
if democratic progress is to be steady and free. 
The newest and most important appear to be 
the following: vocationalization or professional- 
ization; increase in student body; levelization of 
students based upon ability. Let us now con- 
sider each one of these, as if affects our modern 
foreign language field, and then turn to a brief 
consideration of more traditional problems, 
without neglecting, finally, a few that are un- 
classifiable on any grounds. 

Owing to the serious teacher shortage which 
we are now facing and seem likely to continue to 
face for some time to come, the tendency has 
been, on the part of some liberal arts adminis- 
trators, to yield to the pressure of professionali- 
zation. This is evident in their willingness to 
offer instruction in methods of teaching, and to 
increase the number of so-called subject matter 
courses. Given the trend of the times our yield- 
ing to this is a matter of inevitable duty. Yet 
we must hold to a certain well defined liberal 
arts line. A course in the teaching of modern 
languages, in advanced stylistics and syntax, 
in the history of a single, modern, foreign lan- 
guage, in pronunciation or conversation can be 
made to keep its liberal arts form and function. 
This is possible when, in spite of content, mate- 
rials are presented in an open and unbiased 
way, when debatable concepts and conflicting 
hypotheses are constantly brought into play. 

Large classes are a dangerous threat to both 
the liberal tradition and its democratic process. 
We are told, nevertheless, that such adventures 
in language teaching as that of the A.S.T.P. 
have proved that groups in the explanation of 
structure can be large, while those in speech and 
oral practice may remain select and small. This 
may or may not be true. It is the conviction of 
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this writer that it is not. Even classes in lan- 
guage structure must not exceed an optimum 
size, twenty at the most. For in a relatively 
small one in language principles, and a still 
smaller one for practice, there is always op- 
portunity for the emancipating exercise of 
teacher interrogation and student participa- 
tion. 

With encouragement from the Ford Founda- 
tion, and with the perfecting of tests now being 
devised, the gifted student will be encouraged, 
in all likelihood, to make fast strides ahead. 
Whether he will actually avail himself of the 
opportunity of rapid advancement, or not, is 
another matter. Be that as it may, there will be 
a strong temptation on the part of language ad- 
ministrators and department members also to 
“give the go” to the able student, both by send- 
ing him ahead and by setting him apart. This 
trend is likely to be intensified with undue 
speed in our field where, for too long, we have 
borne the tedium of classes held in check by an 
overabundance of underachievers. Favor though 
we do, with modifications and restrictions, this 
thrilling new departure, our administrators and 
we must never forget that it is not to the best 
interests of a democratic society that liberal 
education be allowed to cultivate a totally seg- 
regated, intellectual elite. 

In considering further the positive influence 
for educational freedom that can be exerted by 
a language administrator and teacher, we now 
turn to more traditional matters such as: ob- 
jectives and aims; curriculum planning; teach- 
ing aids. Objectives should be practical, if our 
subject is to be of use. To be practical, achieve- 
ment in them should be carefully defined and 
made clear. This we have not so far done. In- 
deed we all do know what our objectives are. 
They are the natural and normal ones of read- 
ing, understanding, speaking and writing. Thus 
far, at the college level at least, we have come 
to little agreement as to the order of preference 
in which they are for practical reasons fixed. 
Furthermore, if our objectives are fixed, then 
our aims must be free. The aims of language 
learning, in a liberal arts setting, are those of 
all liberal education at that level. Might they 
not well be the inculcating of those qualities 
that make our “personal involvements” with 
others fine and free; qualities such as clarity, 
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logicality, flexibility, a sense of ease, elegance, 
honesty and conviction? 

With respect to curriculum planning in gen- 
eral, we have pulled more “ideas” out of our 
hats than out of our heads. Therefore it perhaps 
would be a sound procedure, if each department 
chairman appointed a planning and policy com- 
mittee that constantly met to consider adjust- 
ment and change. The problems to discuss and 
to decide upon, réflexion faite, would be those 
dealing with prognosis, with the basic or general 
language course already described, with the 
possibility of telescoping elementary and inter- 
mediate language courses into one, with the 
feasibility of at least semi-intensive training. 
Almost complete revision is needed, in order to 
adjust to the times and to the future not far 
ahead. This includes programs for honor stu- 
dents and majors, degree requirements (with 
special reference to the antiquated ones still in 
force for the M.A. and Ph.D.). We must, as 
James Bryant Conant says, “‘adopt attitudes 
consistent with our era.”’ And this requires not 
only on a departmental but national level, cau- 
tious and conscientious planning for the sig- 
nificant alterations needed, in the days ahead. 

How unwise it would be for us, as teachers of 
living languages, to be, in this day and age, 
anti-mechanical aids, thus ourselves reactionary 
and unfree. What we do hope for, however, 
given the encouragement of our administrators, 
is to be able to supplement the language labora- 
tory with the language studio. The latter would 
be an attractive, uncluttered and uncrowded 
room to which students could leisurely repair. 
They would listen, in ease and enjoyment, to 
recordings of masterly written texts, and view 
motion picture adaptations of the same. With 
very able teacher guidance our language learn- 
ers, having previously studied and mastered 
the written text, would listen for effects of 
rhythme, hauteur, intensité and timbre. They 
would watch gestures and postures, expressions 
and attitudes as co-efficients of the magic and 
individuality in meaning and in speech sounds. 
It is these that James Joyce called “the first 
entelechy,” the acoustic conditions imagina- 
tively identifying, personally involving man 
with fellow man. A language studio is indispens- 
able, if language learning is to be kept alive and 
free. 








UV RON, JR. 


There are a few final duties of the able col- 
lege or university language administrator that 
we have yet to discuss. Unclassifiable though 
they are, they can best be reviewed under these 
titles: students, teachers, extradepartmental 
rapport with respect to sudents. Much has to be 
done. It falls upon the department head to be 
liaison officer between high school and college. 
It is he who welcomes all foreign students, super- 
vises their learning of English and other course 
work as well. He is the one who sees that they 
feel at home in their classes, and among their 
new American hosts and friends. He may cal! 
upon them to visit language classes and con- 
tribute as they alone can. Likewise the chair- 
man will facilitate travel to and supervise, from 
afar, the conduct of American students in 
foreign lands. He will tactfully guide toward 
teaching careers those who show ability and in- 
terest, discourage frankly those who do not! He 
will advise, or delegate responsibility to do so, 
the activities and festivities of language clubs 
which, as Professor Mario Pei points out, pro- 
mote undertakings in which, unhappily, often 
the language objective is “completely for- 
gotten.’ 

To maintain teacher rapport the department 
head applies efforts that can never diminish or 
grow dim. He “talent scouts” for the new in- 
structors, realizing at all times that his every 
choice promotes, as well as perpetuates, 4 
definite language teaching trend. The chairman 
will guide, supervise, if need be check and con- 
trol, the classroom conduct of his new and in- 
experienced teachers. He will inspire them to 
keep in touch with recent teaching objectives 
and techniques, encouraging them to listen to 
all knowledgeable theorists, and not simply to 
groups of organized men. He will encourage the 
pursuit of scholarship, serious study, and in- 
vestigation. In our field especially, he will not 
allow easy advocacy, barren optimism and un- 
tested truth to pass as “‘scientific” or ‘‘neW 
experiment.” He will insist that all postulates 
be objectively verified as a fair means to a free 
end. 

And lastly, the chairman’sconnection with the 


5 Mario A. Pei: “The 1956 New York City Language 
Syllabus and the FL Scene,” Modern Language Journal, 
March 1957, p. 120. 
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language world at large, outside his department, 
is of vital significance to all those within. To 
keep his information up to date and even ahead 
of the times, he must be familiar with accounts 
of our vital statistics, as they change from time 
to time. He must follow language enrollments 
and course offerings throughout the college 
domain. If possible he will keep his department 
continuously refreshed by the vigor and vitality 
of “‘professeurs en visite.”’ He will keep all those 
working with him in constant touch with 
changes in language instruction proposed by 
professional organizations and individuals alike, 
both here and abroad. Most of all, he will do 
what he can, operating through language cen- 
ters and informal foreign study groups, to con- 
vince the skeptical ones among them that, in 
higher education today, teaching aims and 
achievements are better than they have been 
before, and that, as Professor George Borglum 
says: ‘“‘studying a foreign language equals 
learning it.’ 

Professionally and personally deeply in- 
volved, the administrator of a language de- 
partment must be the most exemplary of men. 
When others waver, he never wanes. When 
others falter, he never fails. Often the least 
appreciated, always the most deserving of 
faculty members, he must smile serenely over 
budgetary deficiencies, and exude triumph in 
the midst of personal troubles, anguishes and 
woes. A true liberal in the sphere of ideas, a real 
human in the world of all men, it is such an 
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administrator that we shall need more and 
more, in our unknown future, to help us bring 
out in ourselves what Albert Camus calls “le 
plus noble de nous-mémes.”’ 

It is difficult to conclude in matters such as 
these. But perhaps our conclusion has already 
been suggested, if not made clear. We are facing 
an uncertain future, one which, as J. Robert 
Oppenheimer says, is ‘‘corroded by change.” 
We need, in order to cope with it, some new 
spiritual synthesis, a new meaning of man. We 
teachers of foreign languages can illumine the 
path and point the way. It leads, as we have 
said, through “imaginative identification” with 
others to ‘“‘personal involvement”’ in all that is 
foreign, strange, new and free. We need, with- 
out relinquishing a sense of commitment, to 
help our students and ourselves to adjust to 
transformation and change. This ability alone 
will give us all that feeling of security and of 
liberty which is, as Duhamel says, ‘‘chaleureuse 
et certaine.” To plan for this, with precision and 
care, would be a truly Copernican step, if not an 
Einsteinian one as well. It would help direct the 
path of progress in languages and in liberal 
learning out of a wilderness of wandering into a 
Hero World, humane, open and forever free. 

HERBERT B. Myron, Jr. 

Boston University 


* George Borglum, ‘‘To See or Not to See” in “Teaching 
Aids: Problems and Possibilities, II,’’ French Review, May 
1954, p. 415. 


The language-stream of which we have by far the most complete, unbroken record 
is the Latin-Romance. From the fifth century B.C. until today this stream unfolds be- 
fore our eyes Jike a majestic river whose course can be explored from the source to a 
point beyond which nothing can be explored, because the future is inscrutable. If it is 
our purpose to follow the evolution of language, it will be far better served by following 
this stream than any other. Yet, as we do so, we shall have the assurance that save for 
matters of historical detail we are following the stream of language in general. Dif- 
ferences in linguistic history are of degree, not of kind. 


—Mario Per 





HY do we need to study Russian? It is no 

longer possible to ignore the study of a 
language spoken by approximately 200 million 
people of various nationalities in the Soviet 
Union. One also has to bear in mind that 
Russian is a second language taught in all the 
schools starting at the elementary school level 
in all the countries comprising the Soviet orbit, 
from East Germany to China. 

The political leadership of Europe has been 
replaced by the Anglo-American and Soviet. 
Our world is divided today into two political 
hemispheres, each presenting a challenge to the 
other. Russian is the language of the most 
terrifying enemy of the free world. 

To people who felt before that “if anyone had 
anything worthwhile to say he would say it in 
English” comes now the painful realization that 
Soviet Russia is getting ahead of us in some 
fields of science and thus threatens our national 
security. Recent events have radically changed 
the attitude of the American educators and the 
American public in general and have abruptly 
revealed our educational inadequacies. 

Miss Malvina Lindsay states in her column 
in the Washington Post and Times Herald that 
“the break through the space barrier by the 
Soviet satellites is quickening our technical 
efforts, but we are doing little to break through 
the language barrier which handicaps our de- 
fense strategy, science, trade, and diplomacy. 
Scientific advance in this country has been 
slowed by lack of linguists able to translate and 
make abstracts of the great volume of scientific 
publications and reports which come from 
foreign countries, especially those in the Soviet 
zone. ... Yet English is the second language in 
Russian schools, and great numbers of expert 
linguists are being trained to work in the 
English speaking world.” 

The New York Times of November 25, 1957, 
reported that about 20,000 Soviet scientific 
reports and journals are received by the govern- 
ment every year. Of these, only a fraction is 
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translated or summarized. Two hundred of the 
1,200 Soviet scientific journals published every 
year are of major importance to American 
scientists. Of these 200 journals, only 30 are 
being translated under government sponsor- 
ship. As a result, American scientists are 
ignorant about scientific progress in the Soviet 
Union and waste time and money duplicating 
work performed there. The newspaper further 
states that by comparison “‘to handle the mass 
of scientific information, the Soviet Union, in 
1952, established the All Union Institute of 
Scientific and Technical Information in Mos- 
cow. The Institute has a permanent staff of 
2,300 translators, abstractors, and publishers, 
supplemented by a part-time staff of 20,000 
translators and abstractors. The Institute 
translates, indexes, and abstracts more than 
1,400 of the 1,800 scientific journals published 
in the United States. This is not surprising, 
since there are an estimated ten million Soviet 
students currently studying English.” (ew 
York Times Magazine Section, Sept. 15, 1957.) 

An editorial of the Chicago daily Sun Times 
of November 7, 1957, reports: Three American 
scientists who recently visited Russia held 4 
press conference in Chicago the other day. Two 
are employed by the General Electric Company, 
and the third by a subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide Corporation. All three agreed that 
Russian scientists publish the results of their re- 
search, just as American scientists do. The 
Russian scientists, many of whom are trained i! 
English, read the findings of our scientists. Bu! 
the American scientists do not read the Russia! 
reports because they cannot read Russian. Tht 
National Science Foundation estimates tha! 
not more than 2 per cent of all America 
scientists can read Russian effectively. A fe" 
months before Sputnik I was launched, a Rus 
sian technical magazine disclosed that the evet! 
was imminent and that the satellite would b 


broadcasting on 20 and 40 megacycles. But! P 
wasn’t until a few days before the sphere w# ~ 
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successfully orbited and broadcasting that our 
government officials belatedly caught up with 
the information. It represented a failure of 
language and failure of intelligence work. 
“Sputnik challenged our system of education 
more than it challenged our system of defense.” 
(George E. Sokolsky, Washington Post and 
Times Herald, December 30, 1957.) 
Among our prominent scientists there are 
many strong advocates of introducing Russian 
into American schools. Dr. James R. Killian ad- 
vised study of Russian at a meeting of the 
American Institute of Physics and the Ameri- 
can Physical Society on January 31 in New 
York. Testifying before the House Government 
Information Subcommittee on January 21, 
1958, two top scientists, Dr. Wallace R. Brode, 
science adviser to the Secretary of State, and 
Dr. Hiden T. Cox, executive director of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences, 
recommended an increased study of languages, 
especially Russian. Dr. Gerhard H. Dieke, 
chairman of the Department of Physics of the 
Johns Hopkins University, stated in an inter- 
view with the correspondent of the Baltimore 
Sun on February 2, 1958: ‘Formerly German 
and French were the great scientific languages. 
Now Russian has come to the fore. If I were a 
student now, I certainly would learn Russian.” 
Dr. Morton Hamermesh of the Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory Physics Division reported 
(New York Times, March 2, 1958) that more 
technical material is being written in Russian 
than in any other language except English. He 
teaches Russian to 120 colleagues. Enrollment 
in his class is voluntary and includes students 
at the International School of Nuclear Science 
and Engineering. Dr. Hamermesh advised a 
Ph.D. requirement in Russian, saying that 
translating service to report on technical jour- 
nals is more costly than teaching scientists to 
read them. 
This information demonstrates that in the field 
of science Russian rivals in importance German 
and French. In the foreseeable future, it will be 
_ second only to English as the language of science. 

Research and Teaching. The educated citizen 
must now learn more about the new world in 
_ Which he plays such a dominant role. There is a 
_ 8towing awareness among the American educa- 
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' ‘ors of the pressing need to make the general 
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public understand the nature of the challenge 
presented by the Soviet system to the American 
way of life. Many of them feel that the studies 
in the fields of history, political science, eco- 
nomics, sociology, language and literature of old 
and contemporary Russia should be conducted 
on a much broader scale and should form a part 
of the educational experience of all American 
citizens. 

Yet if the American liberal arts colleges are 
called upon to provide teachers to carry through 
this program, they will have difficulty in finding 
trained and experienced teaching staffs. As 
things stand now, many of those who now teach 
courses on Russia have been drafted from other 
fields of interest without adequate training in 
the area. Dr. Hiden T. Cox of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences stated in an 
interview with Mr. Warren Unna of the Wash- 
inton Post and Times Herald on January 27, 
1958, that his group’s committee on education 
and professional recruitment has been so con- 
cerned by American educators’ ignorance of 
Russian that they voted last month to urge 
university faculties to do something to improve 
the situation. 

Thus, in view of the already existing shortage of 
teachers, this situation will be further aggravated 
by an ever-growing need for expanding the scope of 
Russian studies; and there will be an increasing 
demand for people preparing for an academic 
career in the Russian field—teachers and re- 
searchers with competence in the Russian lan- 
guage. 

Public Service. On March 22, 1957, at the 
invitation of the United States Commissioner 
of Education, 36 officials representing 20 gov- 
ernment agencies met with the Office of Educa- 
tion staff members to exchange information on 
their needs for personnel with competencies in 
foreign languages. Every representative spoke 
of the great discrepancy between the supply of 
and the demand for qualified persons to give 
overseas service, work with foreign nationals, 
participate in international conferences, and 
carry out other assignments in which the lack 
of foreign language proficiency is a serious 
handicap. (This information is taken from the 
reprint from School Life, Official Journal of the 
Office of Education, April 1957, by Marjorie 
Johnston, Foreign Language Specialist in the 
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U. S. Office of Education.) 

The New York Times in its Topic of the Times 
column pointed out that “‘of 3,350 United States 
foreign service officers only 73 are known to 
speak useful Russian.”’ 

Yet Russian is a language of critical interest to 
our government. The need of the government for 
personnel trained in Russian language con- 
tinues at an ever increasing rate. The fact that 
so many government agencies send their per- 
sonnel to obtain the language training at vari- 
ous universities or service schools (established 
by three branches of the Armed Forces—Army, 
Navy, and Air Force) underlines the scarcity of 
personnel in government service with adequate 
knowledge of foreign languages. At all these 
training centers and service schools particular 
emphasis is placed on the study of Russian. 
Thus, anyone interested in a career in public 
service, will do very well with the knowledge of 
Russian language. 

International Americans 
have been handicapped in their international 
relations by the lack of linguistic training. An 
editorial of the Chicago daily Sun Times of 
November 7, 1957, states that ‘in diplomacy 
and in science, a knowledge of more than one 
language can mean the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. As a nation, we Americans are 
playing for high stakes—possibly survival it- 
self—in both these fields of human endeavor. 
Yet we are lamentably weak in the matter of 
speaking languages other than our own.” 

“In the President’s program of People-to- 
People Diplomacy the Armed Services Com- 
mittee has given the language problem number 
one priority. The Armed Forces Institute has 21 
spoken language courses, which proves that the 
need to improve public relations is no less vital 
than the need for training skilled linguists; both 
are necessary for our international relations as 
well as for the American’s well-being in a 
foreign land.” (Marjorie Johnston in School Life, 
April 1957). 

The program of cultural exchanges agreed 
upon by the United States and USSR on Jan- 
uary 27, 1958, undertakes to provide for ex- 
changes in such media as radio and television 
broadcasts and showing of films, as well as 
arranging over the next two years for wide ex- 
change in the the cultural, technical and educa- 


Communication. 
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tional fields. In the academic area, exchanges of 
graduate students, instructors and professors of 
the universities of both countries will take place 
for the first time. Exchanges of scientists for 
purposes of lecturing and research are to be 
worked out by the respective academies of 
science. Other exchanges are to take place be- 
tween athletic teams, while outstanding en- 
tertainment groups and artists are to visit each 
other’s country. Some of the exchanges are to 
begin in the near future. 

With the opening of the opportunity to travel 
within Soviet Russia, more and more people 
will need to use the language to enable them 
to benefit fully from their travels. In the 
case of Soviet Russia, it acquires particular 
importance, since in their service Soviet inter- 
preters will practice constant political censor- 
ship; and it may be of great interest and impor- 
tance for the American tourists and members of 
various visiting delegations to catch just these 
“untranslated portions.” 

Russian will be an invaluable asset to any 
participant in international meetings and con- 


ferences, since the number of available interpre- 


ters is limited; and there can be no substitute for 
direct contact between individuals speaking the 
same language. 

An article by J. A. Livingston, published in 
the financial section of the Washington Post 
and Times Herald on December 13, 1957, sums 
up very well the reasons “why we should study 
Russian.” “Educators need to look ahead 20 
or 30 years. By then, Russia and America will 
either have destroyed each other atomically, 
or trade, travel, and diplomatic intercourse will 
have enlarged. A secretary who can bang away 
on a Russian character typewriter will be at a 
premium, so will a scientist, engineer, or busi- 
nessman who can read Russian journals in the 
original and converse fluently with his Russian 
vis a vis. So parents who want to channel 
youthful energy into a profitable educational 
venture should consider Russian for their chil- 
dren. 

“Tt would be well for the U. S. Government 
and President Eisenhower himself to urge 
Boards of Education to introduce promptly the 
study of Russian in the national interest.” 

High Schools. Dr. Marjorie Johnston in an 
article “How Can Modern Language Teaching 
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Promote International Understanding”’ states: 
“The high school years have been described as a 
linguistic wasteland for an alarming proportion 
of students. The customary two-year high 
school program in modern language is unsuited 
to the needs of students today. There is no 
basis for believing that a high school student 
cannot learn a second or a third language and no 
good theoretical reason to restrict foreign lan- 
guage study to the gifted.” 

It is also obvious that it is unrealistic to limit 
the choice of languages in high school to the 
traditional few. Jnterest in the Russian language 
at present is great, both among the pupils and the 
teachers. The U. S. Office of Education is receiv- 
ing an increasing number of inquiries regarding 
the study of Russian. 

An editorial in the Vew York Times, Novem- 
ber 26, 1957, states that ‘“‘we need large num- 
bers of people who can read the Russian lan- 
guage. It is estimated that some 40 per cent 
of all Soviet students study English, and there 
are large numbers of Soviet citizens in all fields 
who can read our language. Yet only a few 
thousand American students study Russian, 
and the teaching of Russian in our high schools 
is a rare phenomenon indeed. To meet the ob- 
vious need, our high schools and colleges must 
look again at their language curricula and take 
steps needed to assure that we know Russian 
at least as well as we know French, Spanish, 
and German.”’ 

At present there are only 9 public schools in 
the United States known to be teaching Russian: 

Cleveland, Franklin, and Washington High Schools, 

Portland, Oregon 
University High School, University of Minnesota, 


Minneapolis, which presents a well-rounded 4-year 
course 

Eveleth High School, Eveleth, Minnesota 

Maine Township High School, Des Plaines, Illinois 

Demonstration School, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio 

Stuyvesant High School, Brooklyn, New York 

Ann Arbor High School, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


and 9 private schools are teaching Russian: 


Chatham Hall School, Chatham, Virginia 
St. Albans School, Washington, D. C. 
Friends School, Baltimore, Maryland 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 
Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut 
Horace Mann School, New York City 


on 


Riverdale Boys School and Riverdale Girls School, 
Riverdale, New York 
St. Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Missouri 


Several public high schools are considering 
initiating Russian next year: 
Wakefield High School, Arlington County, Virginia 
Westport High School, Westport, Connecticut 
Hammond High School, Hammond, Indiana 
Frankfort High School, Frankfort, Indiana 
Elkhart High School, Elkhart, Indiana (to initiate a 
special intensive course summer 1958) 
Huron High School, Huron, South Dakota 
Madison High School, Portland, Oregon 
Brewster High School, Brewster, Washington 
Oxnard High School, Oxnard, California 
Camarillo High School, Camarillo, California 
Capuchino High School, Capuchino, California! 


A survey made by Brooklyn College gives 
these results of a questionnaire submitted to 
State Departments of Education: out of 34 De- 
partments replying, 10 stated they would be 
willing to introduce Russian if qualified teachers 
were The State Department of 
Education of Connecticut plans to undertake a 
survey at the secondary level to find what 


available. 


schools are interested in introducing Russian 
into their curricula. The Superintendent of 
Schools in the District of Columbia has urged 
the inclusion of Russian into the high school 
curricula. 

Committee. In September 1957, at the annual 
convention of the American Association of 
Teachers of Slavic and East European Lan- 
guages in Madison, Wisconsin, a Committee for 
Promoting the Study of Russian in High 
Schools was organized. Since the geography and 
political philosophy of America led to the de- 
centralization of education in this country, 
with the result that many educational problems 
are best tackled on a national or regional level, 
the Committee was organized on a basis of 
regional representation. It includes representa- 
tives from the West Coast (Prof. Oleg A. 
Maslenikoff, University of California (Berke- 
ley); the Midwestern States (Prof. Francis 
Sobotka, University of Illinois; Prof. Justins D. 
Epp, Ohio State University; Prof. Emma 
Birkmaier, University of Minnesota); and the 


1 Among other communities in which Russian will be in- 
troduced this fall are Newton and Weston, both in Massa- 
chusetts.—Ed. 
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East Coast (Prof. Serge A. Zenkovsky, Har- 
vard University; Mrs. Kyra T. Bostrem, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Waterbury; Prof. 
Claude P. Lemieux, U. S. Naval Academy; 
Prof. Catherine Wolkonsky, Vassar College; 
Prof. F. Holzman, Brooklyn College; and 
Prof. Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington 
University, Washington, D.C.) 

The purpose of this Committee is to explore the 
possibilities of promoting instruction in Russian 
in high schools and to develop pilot programs 
wherever possible. These pilot programs will 
serve as workshops, enabling the teachers to 
develop the best methods and materials of in- 
struction and will also prepare for the eventual- 
ity that the teaching of Russian will be adopted 
on a mass scale throughout the United States. 

Russian has an undeserved reputation for 
difficulty which, in some cases acts as a deter- 
rent in students’ choice of subjects. Winston 
Churchill’s famous remark that “Russia is a 
riddle wrapped in a mystery inside an enigma”’ 
is sometimes unfortunately applied to the Rus- 
sian language. A great many misconceptions 
exist as to the origin and the nature of the 
Russian language. Great is the surprise of many 
students when they discover that Russian is not 
an “Oriental” language, or that it belongs to the 
family of Indo-European languages, or that 
more than half of the letters of its supposedly 
“exotic” alphabet consist of familiar Latin 
symbols. The Russian alphabet is based on an 
important phonetic principle; it represents 
every sound in the most perfect and scientific 
way. The Russian spelling, therefore, presents 
no difficulty. There are no “‘silent’’ letters; no 
letter serves more than one purpose; and two 
letters never represent one sound. It is thus very 
difficult to mispronounce a Russian word. 

Being an inflected language it resembles 
Latin, Greek, and German from the point of 
view of morphology. The Russian sentence has 
no rigid “order of words” or sequence of tenses. 
It has been the experience of many students of 
Russian that, as they advance in their studies, 
they soon observe a definite pattern in the 
acquired vocabulary. By breaking down words 
into their component parts, they soon learn how 
to go on developing from a single root a great 
many derivatives and compounds and thus con- 
siderably enlarging their vocabulary and ac- 
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quiring greater ease in reading. 

John C. Davis of St. Albans School in Wash- 
ington, D.C., writes in a letter to the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, December 16, 1957, 
of the school’s experience in teaching Russian: 
“In our experience, both the courses in Russian 
language and Russian history have been among 
the most valuable recent additions to our cur- 
ricula. St. Albans’ graduates are now doing ad- 
vanced work in Russian at West Point and 
Princeton; and some have proceeded into an- 
other Slavic language, Polish. I am glad to 
report our success and to urge other schools to 
introduce Russian into their curricula.” 

Teacher Training. One of the first problems 
to be faced by the Department of Education of 
various states is the shortage of adequately 
trained teachers of Russian. It is important, 
however, to know that much has already been 
done in this direction. 

Several universities have started a program 
of teacher training in Russian—Brooklyn 
College, University of Minnesota, Columbia 
University Teachers College, and Middlebury 
College, Middlebury, Vermont. The University 
of Minnesota offers a training program for 
teachers with Russian language as a minor. 
Columbia University Teachers College has had 
a summer language training program for 
Americans of Russian descent who received 
their academic training abroad. Middlebury 
College announced that in the summer of 1958 
it will give a course in methodology for teachers 
of Russian. An institute for prospective high 
school teachers of Russian is planned in connec- 
tion with the Russian workshop at Indiana 
University also for the 1958 summer school. 
Yale University indicated its willingness to 
hold a summer seminar to selected well edu- 
cated native speakers, preparing them to teach 
later in American secondary schools. The New 
York City Department of Education announced 
that a group of 40 public school teachers were 
to start their training in Russian in February 
1958. (New York Herald Tribune, December }, 
1957.) Three courses in Russian for teachers 
have now been started in Brooklyn College and 
Queens College of the City of New York. 

There are 183 universities and colleges teach- 
ing Russian and about 4,000 students taking the 
language. Graduate work in Russian is being 
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done in 12 universites: University of California, 
Columbia University, Fordham University, 
Harvard University, Indiana University, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Minnesota, 
University of Notre Dame, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, University of Washington, Wayne State 
University, Yale University. Language labora- 
tories are available for the use of Russian lan- 
guage practice in 54 institutions. 

There are also several special summer lan- 
guage training programs offered throughout the 
country: Yale University, Indiana University, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Michi- 
gan, University of Chicago, University of Cali- 
fornia, George Washington University, George- 
town University, Colby College, Middlebury 
College, University of Minnesota, University 
of Washington, Fordham University, Alliance 
College, University of Montreal, and others. 

The future teachers of Russian can be recruited 
from the graduates of these schools. 

Included in the President’s Bill for Educa- 
tion is a plan for sponsoring Language Training 
Institutes which will enable those interested in 
teaching to acquire the necessary preparation 
for this career under the most favorable condi- 
tions. Though the science proposals of the Ad- 
ministration’s Education Bill (H.R. 10278 in 
the House of Representatives and S. 3163 in the 
Senate) have been given wider publicity, the 
bill itself equally stresses the urgent need for 
language training, especially to “advance the 
study of Russian and the principal languages of 
Asia and Africa.” Among the proposals of the 
bill are (1) foreign language institutes, to pro- 
vide further training designed to improve the 
quality and effectiveness of foreign language 
teaching, with financial assistance for the estab- 
lishment and operation of the institutes and 
with scholarships for students; (2) foreign lan- 
guage centers, to provide instruction in lan- 
guages, including Russian, which are “rarely” 
taught in the United States, with financial 
assistance for establishment, operation, and 
for scholarships; and (3) substantial funds 
($175,000) for surveys, research, and materials 
development in the most effective methods of 
teaching foreign languages. The Democrats 
have introduced a “National Defense Educa- 
Hon Bill,” even more generous in appropria- 
tions, but which does not treat foreign lan- 


guages separately. Senators and Congressmen 
will be interested in the opinions of members 
of the profession, of students and their parents, 
with regard to these proposals. 

Textbooks. Lack of adequate textbooks is 
usually cited as another obstacle in introducing 
Russian in secondary schools. In the experience 
of teachers working with Russian in high 
schools, the textbooks most widely used by the 
majority of universities and colleges, such as 
Bondar’s Simplified Russian and Gronicka- 
Bates Yakobson’s Essentials of Russian can be 
used successfuly on the high school level, sup- 
plemented by audio-visual material and addi- 
tional reading material. A very interesting de- 
tailed outline of a 4-year high school course in 
Russian has been worked out and tested by 
Professor Emma Birkmaier at the University of 
Minnesota High School in Minneapolis. It is 
available gratis upon request. 

The Foreign Language Program of The 
Modern Language Association of America pro- 
duced a number of reports on methods of lan- 
guage teaching; these are available from the 
Association (6 Washington Square North, New 
York, 3, N.Y.) and, although not dealing 
directly with the Russian language, could be of 
help and guidance to the teachers of Russian. 
The number of technical education aids (rec- 
ords and pictures) is ever on the increase and 
easily available. A detailed bibliography of 
Russian textbooks (grammars, readers, diction- 
aries, and phrase books) is being prepared. This 
bibliography will also include a list of available 
educational aids, such as films and records. 

The Committee has been advised that as 
soon as can be expected about fifty students 
per year will wish to take the College Board 
Examinations in Russian, arrangements can 
be made to include Russian in the examina- 
tions. 

Summary and conclusions President Eisen- 
hower said on November 13, 1957, in a speech 
before a nation-wide audience, “I wish that 
every school board and every PTA would this 
week and this year make one single project their 
special order of business: to scrutinize their 
school’s curriculum and standards to see 
whether they meet the stern demands of the era 
we are entering.” 

Admiral Rickover, the man in charge of 
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developing our atomic submarines and naval 
nuclear reactors, is quoted in the Washington 
Evening Star in an editorial as follows: ‘Our 
trained manpower in the future can only come 
out of a thoroughly reorganized educational 
system with totally different aims and consider- 
ably higher scholastic standards.”’ 

Numerous editorial comments on our 
cidal linguistic lethargy,” the realization that as 
compared to the other nations the United 
States occupies an inferior position in its lan- 
guage training program,* and numerous public 
statements by Government officials testifying 
to the need of linguistically trained specialists— 
all these facts bring the inevitable conclusion 
that, in the process of the reappraisal of our 
educational system, Russian must find its place 
in the high school curriculum. 

At a February 6-8, 1958, Conference on the 
Identification and Education of the Academ- 
ically Talented in the American Secondary 
School, held under the auspices of the National 
Education Association, 200 educators strongly 
recommended the introduction of Russian into 
public high schools: “It is a matter of great 
national urgency that more Americans know 
Russian. It is therefore strongly recommended 
that as fast as possible, when proper conditions 
exist and adequate instruction can be made 
available, the study of Russian be introduced in 
the public high schools of the country.” 

Our educational institutions cannot produce 
the needed number of Russian language specialists 
unless a student is given an opportunity to study 
the Russian language in high school. Whereas a 


e 


sul- 


student majoring in the traditional languages 
such as French, Spanish, or German will have 
had a total of seven years’ training in the lan- 
guage, a student of Russian can have at the 
most only three years of the language, because 
in his freshman year he is encouraged to con- 
tinue with the language which he studied in 
high school. As a result, sometimes a Russian 
major even on the graduate level has difficulty 
in acquiring proficiency in reading and speak- 
ing fluency. 

Mr. Clarence Brown from Arlington, Mas- 
sachusetts, rightly points out in the November 
26, 1957, issue of the New York Times: 


“Tt would be a shame to exhort our students to study 
Russian solely in order to acquire another weapon in the 
Cold War. For Russian is also the language of the great 
Russian people. It is, moreover, the vehicle of one of the 
transcendentally great literatures of all time. Russian can, 
therefore, serve our understanding not only of our enemies 
but of ourselves and perhaps even of the human animal.” 


HELEN B. YAKOBSON 
The George Washington University 


* In France, according to the figures given in a Russian 
magazine, Russian Language in Elementary Schools, No. 1, 
Vol. 1, Jan.—Feb. 1957: ‘Russian is being taught in 70 sec- 
ondary schools. In 1955, there were 2,081 students taking 
Russian, and by now there has been a great increase in 
enrollment. Russian is also taught in many evening schools 
and special courses. The program of Russian studies in 
French schools is a five-year program of 3-4 hours a week.” 

In England much is done to encourage British scientists 
to study Russian. It is the required language in its leading 
technical schools. More English translations of Russian 
scientific literature will be made available in England, ac- 
cording to the statement made in Parliament on December 
11, 1957. 


Russian will be introduced into the curricula of at least seven Catholic grade and 
high schools in Washington this fall to meet a critical shortage of Americans who speak 
that language. Besides St. John Baptist de la Salle school in Chillum, Md., the grade 
schools which will offer Russian are: Sacred Heart, Washington; St. Catherine Laboure, 
Wheaton, Md.; St. Michael’s, Silver Spring, Md., and Holy Redeemer, Kensington, 
Md. The two high schools offering Russian will be John Carroll high school for boys in 
Washington, and Regina high school for girls in Hyattsville, Md. 
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NY comparisons between Europe and the 
United States in teaching a foreign lan- 
guage are complicated by the contrast between 
the European system and the American system 
of education. 

European students normally begin their first 
foreign language at the age of 10 or 11, when 
they enter the secondary school for which they 
have been qualified by the examinations after 
four years in the elementary school and are 
already grouped as to ability at this time. They 
all study at least one foreign language and most 
of them begin a second foreign language two 
years later. This is required by the school pro- 
gram, which leaves no choice to the pupils to 
elect subjects. 

In the United States, however, the study of a 
foreign language is usually not begun until the 
age of 13 or 14, when students enter the sec- 
ondary school. Although the study of a foreign 
language is generally required for those who are 
preparing for college, it may or may not be 
elected by any student regardless of his ability. 
Consequently, many who are capable students 
may never study a foreign language. 

The early age of beginning foreign language 
study in Europe also gives them a great ad- 
vantage over the United States, as at this age 
children are still young enough to learn a 
language much as they learned their own lan- 
guage. Moreover, they are not self-conscious, 
find it easy to shape their mouths to formulate 
the new sounds, and are full of enthusiasm for 
the new language and curiosity about the for- 
eign peoples. The program for Foreign Lan- 
guages in Elementary Schools is gaining im- 
petus but is still in its infancy. 

The length of time devoted to the study of a 
foreign language is another advantage Euro- 
pean students have over ours. Practically all 
study one language at least six years and those 
Who are going into Universities usually study 
one language eight or nine years, a second lan- 
guage for six or seven years, and some even 
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study a third foreign language for four years. 
The language is usually studied five or even six 
periods a week in the earlier years, but in the 
later years the number of classes is reduced to 
four and finally three or even two periods a 
week. 

In the United States the two years of one for- 
eign language required for entrance into most 
colleges is in most cases the extent of foreign 
language studied by our pupils. A few may 
elect a third or even a fourth year or may take 
two years of a second foreign language, if it 
doesn’t interfere with their other desired elec- 
tives in the fields of science, mathematics, or 
social studies. Since our high school programs 
require five class meetings per week for each 
major subject, a student pursues five major sub- 
jects at the most, and unfortunately the em- 
phasis on sciences and mathematics many 
times prevents the continuation of foreign 
language study. 

Teachers and students in Europe also have 
the added incentive of hearing foreign lan- 
guages spoken by many visitors from their 
neighboring countries. The opportunity to 
speak the foreign language with natives as well 
as the longer period devoted to studying it 
gives European teachers a much greater oppor- 
tunity to develop fluency in the languages they 
are teaching. They are further helped by a 
greater number of so-called assistants or ex- 
change teachers from neighboring nations. 

American teachers and students, on the other 
hand, may travel the length and breadth of 
their vast country and encounter no one with 
whom they must speak a foreign language. On 
the contrary, they can seldom find any one 
with whom they may converse in the language 
they are studying. Consequently, many of our 
teachers do not have either sufficient years of 
training or sufficient opportunity to practice 
the foreign language so that they can develop 
fluency in the use of the foreign language. 
Therefore, they can scarcely be expected to 
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train pupils in a fluent use of the language. 

The entire approach to school and learning 
in Europe is different. The pupils from their 
first entrance into school are more serious in 
their application to study, because their ac- 
complishment on the government administered 
examinations determines their future school 
careers as well as their future life careers; there- 
fore, they make a real effort to excel in these 
examinations. 

American pupils know that their continued 
school career is assured and that one year’s 
failure is not serious, as the work can be made 
up the next year, if the teacher determines he 
has not done passing work in any one year. 
Since American education is non-selective, he 
can always choose to continue in school regard- 
less of his grades and can usually gain admis- 
sion to some college or other, if he has a fair 
record and sufficient money after his high 
school graduation. 

In spite of their serious approach to study the 
European students do not differ greatly from 
American students in their conduct in school. 
They do have a great deal of animation and the 
regimented life we often think of as typical of 
the European civilization does not exist in the 
schools. Discipline problems are much the same 
as in American schools. Children are well-be- 
haved for the most part, but there is an equal 
amount of running and tearing through halls, 
shouting and yelling between classes, and mur- 
muring and talking during classes. In the 
classes of younger children especially there is 
great enthusiasm accompanied by much wav- 
ing of hands and clicking of fingers to attract 
attention, while among some of the older stu- 
dents there is lack of attention and at times even 
discourtesy shown. Discipline all over the 
world is a matter of the administrator as well 
as the individual teacher. 

Comparisons. With all these factors in mind, 
a few general conclusions may be drawn by 
comparing the composite records for the 90 
classes in the United States and with either the 
89 classes visited in Austria and Germany, 
France, and Spain on the continent or with the 
90 classes which represent the total of the 
classes visited in Germany, France, and Eng- 
land. There is little difference in the totals of 
either of these groups, but I shall use the latter 





group of composite figures, because the sam- 
pling of nine classes in Austria and ten in Spain 
was so small. 

At a first glance it may be noticed that the 
composite figures in Europe are much larger on 
the whole than those in the United States. This 
may be due, of course, to failure on the part of 
the observer to check all practices. However, 
it leads also to a conclusion, which I believe to 
be valid, that classes in the United States did 
not have as many different types of activity 
occurring in any one period as classes in Euro- 
pean schools. The fact that a class was confined 
to only one type of activity would mean that a 
fewer number of items were checked and there- 
fore the totals were smaller. 

These aggregate figures do allow us to draw 
certain conclusions. It is common practice to 
teach pronunciation by imitation of the teacher. 
There is evidence of somewhat greater use 0! 
phonetics or modified phonetics, especially in 
grouping words for common sounds. There is no 
use of pronunciation drills with tapes or discs 
in any of the classes visited. However, France 
does have some such records for loan at the 
Musée Pédagogique and their use is encour- 
aged. Moreover, in the United States a con- 
certed effort to spread the use of such devices is 
being conducted and language laboratories are 
being encouraged. They are still, however, the 
exception and not the rule. 

There is apparently more class time devoted 
to reading in Europe than in the United States, 
i.e. it is more often part of the class activity. In 
both continents, however, the number of times 
reading is done by the students is about double 
the times it is done by the teacher. This shows 
that both recognize the value of having the 
pupil read aloud in order to hear his own voice 
and have his pronunciation corrected. 

The study of vocabulary receives much 
greater attention in Europe than in the United 
States as a definite part of class activity. In 
both countries the vocabulary is usually de- 
rived from the context of the story. In Europe 
vocabulary is most commonly paraphrased in 
the foreign languages or explained by means of 
synonyms or antonyms and only occasionally 
translated by the corresponding word in the 
native language. In the United States, however, 
vocabulary is more often translated by the 
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English word and seldom paraphrased or ex- 
plained by synonyms or antonyms. 

There is a little more attention to grammar 
in its purer form in the United States than in 
Europe and almost three times more repetition 
of inflections. This does not mean that grammar 
is in any way neglected in Europe, but it is 
made an integral part of the study of the lan- 
guage rather than as a topic in itself. Neverthe- 
less, European teachers feel strongly that gram- 
mar must be taught, as it is essential to the 
mastery of a foreign language, and they do 
teach it without apology or reservations. 

Practices in questioning and answering in the 
foreign language are about the same in both 
Europe and the United States, with two excep- 
tions. In the United States there is a greater 
tendency to have the students ask the ques- 
tions, although this is in limited use. In Europe 
the students’ answers were for the most part 
given in their own words or in patterns estab- 
lished by constant drill. This is also true in the 
United States, but there is a greater tendency 
here for the pupils to write answers to questions 
in the text or to questions either written or dic- 
tated by the teacher and to read these answers 
from their papers in class and to write them at 
times on the board for corrections. 

In Europe there is much more translation 
from the foreign language to the native lan- 
guage. This is partially due to the fact that in 
all classes in France the new passage is always 
translated in order to assure comprehension, 
even after its satisfactory explanation in the 
foreign language. There is also about twice as 
much use of the résumé in the foreign language 
in Europe as in the United States. Scenes are 
more frequently acted out in Europe, but again 
this practice is probably due to the younger age 
of the children and their interest in performing. 

Because of the administration of tests by the 
government there is very little testing by the 
teacher in Europe. However, the notebooks, in 
which daily exercises, dictations, grammar rules 
and examples and even free compositions are 
written, are frequently graded. These replace 
the repeated use of short tests, including gram- 
mar, dictation, comprehension, and transla- 
tion in the United States. 

Homework in both Europe and the United 
States is more than twice as often for studying 


as it is for written assignments. In the United 
States examinations are rather often assigned, 
while in Europe assignments are occasionally 
made to memorize poems or paragraphs with 
fewer such assignments in the United States. 

As to participation by the student in class ac- 
tivities, records indicate that it is somewhat 
greater in Europe than in the United States. 
This can be explained, however, by the lower 
beginning age of the European students, who 
are engaged in activities such as playing games, 
acting out scenes, singing songs, carrying on 
contests, much more often than our students 
who for the most part are more mature. 

The use of the foreign language is greater in 
the classes in Europe than in the United States. 
Although my figures show that 20 classes in the 
United States were entirely in the foreign lan- 
guage and only 16 were entirely so in Europe, 
this preponderance of the use of foreign lan- 
guage in the United States is due to the almost 
total use of foreign language in the classes in 
Cleveland. However, the classes in Europe in 
which there was 90% use of the foreign lan- 
guage were about twice as many as those in the 
United States. Moreover, many of these classes 
were classes in France, which were rated 90% 
rather than 100% in their use of the foreign 
language only because of the custom of translat- 
ing the new reading material for comprehension 
purposes after it has been paraphrased in the 
foreign language. In Europe 62 classes and in 
the United States 49 classes used the foreign 
language more than 75% of the time. In Eu- 
rope a total of 78 classes were 50% or more in the 
foreign language as compared to 69 in the 
United States. In Europe only 10 classes used 
the foreign language less than half of the time 
as compared to 20 such classes in the United 
States. 

Songs, contests, and games, and the oral 
memorization of paragraphs or verses are in 
about equal use in Europe and the United 
States. Most of such activities in this country 
occurred in Cleveland, while in Europe most of 
them were observed in Germany and Austria. 

In Europe there are no clubs or extra-cur- 
ricular activities after school, as students 
usually have to leave immediately for home. 
Moreover, the average program includes as 
many as 30 hours of class recitation, scattered 
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in some 8 or 10 subjects, many of which are 
studied only two periods a week. Such a heavy 
study program means there is not time for 
afterschool activities. There is interest in for- 
eign correspondence, however, since it can be 
carried on at home. In the United States many 
schools do have foreign language clubs, al- 
though others say there are so many other ac- 
tivities that they cannot maintain a foreign 
language club. 

The one thing that Europe and the United 
States have in common is the aural-oral ap- 
proach, i.e. speaking and hearing preceding 
reading and writing. This is almost universal. 
Moreover, the direct method, greatly modified 
in many cases, is the aim of most teachers on 
both continents, although there are many ex- 
ceptions. It is not possible, however, to classify 
individual classes as to method, as methods are 
too intermingled, i. e. there may be a combina- 
tion of two or three procedures, arising from 
two or three methods. Neither is it possible to 
say that any one method is ‘de method of a for- 
eign country. Nevertheless, a characteristic 
picture exists in my mind for each of the coun- 
tries I visited. 

Germany is vivid in its teaching of the for- 
eign language, which lives in the classroom. The 
children speak about their own activities and 
about the story tales they are reading much as 
they do about German stories. They play 
games, sing songs, carry on contests, and play- 
act in the foreign language much as they do in 
their regular daily activities. This is true, to an 
even greater degree, in Austria. Both countries 
seem to know exactly what they want and how 
to get it and are attaining a high degree of mas- 
tery of the foreign language. 

France is scientific in its teaching of a foreign 
language. It has a cold set pattern to be fol- 
lowed and its classes fall into an almost routine 
procedure. They, too, know what they want and 
follow the prescribed plan to attain it. Although 
they, too, use the foreign language in the class- 
room, there exists a feeling that learning a for- 
eign language is a serious task and not the fun 
it is in Germany. 

Spain is still in a spirit of confusion as to 
what to teach and especially how to teach for- 
eign languages. Its isolation from the rest of 
Europe and the struggles of the past years have 
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prevented it from having any concern with so 
minor a problem as teaching methods. Its 
people have more important things to do first 
in the field of making education itself uniform 
and recommended procedures in teaching for- 
eign languages are probably still in the far-dis- 
tant future. 

England is in a confused state of mind. It is 
torn between the temptation to make language 
interesting and vital for all students and the 
necessity of preparing the more able students to 
pass their dreaded final examinations. The 
value and pleasure of learning to speak the for- 
eign language is dwarfed by the overhanging 
threat of the grammar and translation require- 
ments that must be met in these examinations. 

The United States is wavering and remiss in 
its attitude toward foreign language teaching. 
It refuses to recognize the importance of such 
study and yet language teachers are driving 
toward a goal of teaching it in the elementary 
schools. The recommended aural-oral ap- 
proach is fairly well accepted but early and 
sufficient preparation is not provided for the 
fluent use of the foreign language nor for an 
abiding knowledge of it. Hence languages go 
wandering in many directions without much 
real uniformity in practice. 

Seeing the many classes of enthusiastic 
youngsters using a foreign language with ease 
and pleasure convinced me that the United 
States is missing a great opportunity in relegat- 
ing foreign language study to the secondary 
schools. If foreign languages can be taught in 
Europe to children of 10 or 11 and continued 
for 6 to 8 years, then certainly it can be done 
here too. 

Administratively it may be difficult, but it 
is not impossible. It is accomplished in Europe 
by having a smaller number of class periods per 
week in the many subjects required. The prob- 
lem of acquiring sufficient foreign language 
teachers may seem insurmountable, but teach- 
ers of foreign languages in the elementary 
schools could be trained along with their classes, 
by keeping just ahead of them in easy progres 
sive steps, much as was done in the Los Angeles 
schools when Spanish was first required there 
in all grades. 

There is no doubt that children of 10 or 11 
are, potentially, bilingual and are receptive to 
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learning another language in much the same 
way that they learned their native language. 
Sounds are easy to learn, the children are anx- 
ious to perform, they absorb language patterns 
easily and they are so enthusiastic. And I be- 
came enthusiastic too, as I saw their pleasure 
in their accomplishments, and determined that 
all difficulties in the way of teaching foreign 
languages in the elementary schools could be 
overcome if only Americans realized the possi- 
bilities of such a program. 

Summary. In spite of the many contrasting 
elements between the American and European 
school systems, certain comparisons can be 
drawn between the two in the methods of 
teaching foreign languages. The most common 
are that both recognize the value of using the 
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foreign language in the class room, both use the 
aural-oral approach, and both teach pronuncia- 
tion by imitation of the teacher. Certain pro- 
cedures can be recognized as ideal in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages and efforts to incor- 
porate them should be made in spite of the 
many difficulties to be overcome. Finally, the 
value of foreign language study in the ele- 
mentary school was made evident by the ob- 
servation of beginning classes in foreign lan- 
guage composed of children of 10 or 11 years of 
age. Their enthusiastic recitations confirm the 
belief that foreign languages should be begun 
in the elementary schools. 
Miriam H. Hoop 
Public Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Man probably gets his explanation of the universe, his ‘world view,’’ from the lan- 
guage he learns, and it differs with every language. Indo-European languages favor a 
two-valued view of things, the either-or logic, whereas the Chinese language is struc- 
tually multivalued, allowing for shades of grey. The language-map is far more signifi- 
cant than maps showing that historical upstart, the sovereign state. National bound- 
aries are fragile; compare Europe in 1953 and 1913. But culture and language go back 
to the dawn of the race, moving in glacier-like periods. The most significant thing about 
the culture concept is that it gives a truly universal point of view. All present societies 
around the world come into focus, together with all societies of the past. This provides a 
steadier frame of reference than any philosophical system yet devised. 


—STUART CHASE 


One must not, in language, judge from appearances. Words that look very much alike 
may not be in any way related; apparent strangers may turn out to be sisters or first 
cousins. Words, though they look and sound alike, are not necessarily related. Words, 
though they sound and look dissimilar, are not necessarily unrelated. 

There is no relationship between the Latin arbiter and German Arbeiter, none be- 
tween Latin cura and English care, even though they mean similar things; none between 
Greek holos and English whole, between German Abenteuer and French aventure, between 
Greek charis and English charity. There are coincidences in language as in all other 


experiences. 


—Isaac GOLDBERG 








OME consider grammar the teacher’s best 
friend. Others are allergic to the term and 
shy away from it as if it had rabies. Some base 
their whole teaching on a strict observance of 
rules in the conviction that the continuity of 
history depends on the continuity of grammar 
rules. Others feel that grammar is the post- 
mortem dissection of a living organism; it is the 
straightjacket which squeezes the life out of 
modern language teaching. Wherein lies the 
truth? That is what we are going to examine. 
First let us come to some agreement as to the 
meaning of the term. In our discussion we are 
going to consider grammar as the analysis of 
the structure of a language in which linguistic 
expression is arranged according to logical pat- 
terns. Just as physical phenomena fall into pat- 
terns which we analyze as laws of nature, so 
linguistic expression falls into patterns which 
we analyze as rules of grammar. We plan to use 
the term in an objective sense, without favor- 
able or derogatory connotations. 

How does grammar come into being? As in- 
dividuals begin to express their wants or ideas, 
they use sounds and words which convey mean- 
ing to other individuals. No meaning can be con- 
veyed unless both individuals derive the same 
meaning from the same words. Grammar estab- 
lishes the pattern which channels meaning into 
the proper groove. Within this pattern there is 
room for variations, but such variations must 
remain within the meaning. It is evident, 
therefore, that grammar is a regulating and not 
a determining factor in language. 

Let us see if we can clarify by concrete ex- 
amples. When we say ‘“‘The audience which is 
here today has come from many parts of the 
state” a prior agreement tells us what we mean 
by audience. A prior agreement tells us that the 
clause ‘‘which is here today” limits the extent 
of that audience. A prior agreement tells us 
that the verb “has come”’ shows the time and 
direction of the action. And so we could con- 
tinue to analyze the sentence. The terms sub- 
ject, predicate, noun, adjective, verb, etc. are 
the conventional pigeon holes into which the 
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parts of the sentence fall so that none of the 
meaning is lost. The fact that I give the sen- 
tence a personal accent, a Virginian gives it a 
southern touch, and a Texan gives it an indi- 
viduality of its own does not affect the meaning. 
The grammatical formulas hold a tight clamp 
on those volatile words. 

Grammar is, therefore, the analysis of lan- 
guage into its component parts. If we stop to 
count all the muscles which go into producing 
the sound “‘a,”’ we are not going to get many 
ideas expressed in the course of a day. Like- 
wise, if we expect the student to consider care- 
fully every part of speech and its relation to all 
other parts before he utters a sentence, we are 
not going to get very far in expressing ideas. 
Grammatical structure has to be worked into 
the subconscious before it becomes useful. The 
analysis of a language serves as the bony struc- 
ture around which the body grows into a liv- 
ing organism. 

The outstanding characteristic of language is 
its constant change. The modifications are so 
slight that they are imperceptible between the 
speaker and the hearer, but in the course of 
centuries the changes are so marked that an en- 
tirely new language is developed, which has 
only a slight resemblance to the old one. The 
force of grammar rules is to retain the original 
meaning without variation. Therefore grammar 
rules have to account in themselves for the vari- 
ations which take place in language. Grammar 
rules need to be constantly revised in the light 
of the language actually in use at the time when 
the speaking takes place. 

Grammar serves the twofold purpose of an- 
alyzing a language and setting a standard. 
Since each language has many local variations, 
a common denominator has to be derived as the 
acceptable standard for the transmission of 
ideas. Such a standard carries not only ge0- 
graphical but sociological connotations. The 


* This paper was presented before the Western Zone 
meeting of the New York State Teachers’ Association at 
the University of Buffalo on October 25, 1957. 
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French of Paris is different from the French of 
Marseilles. The language of the professor from 
the Sorbonne is different from the language of 
the taxi driver. They both have the same right 
to existence, but sociological distinctions lead us 
to choose one as the standard to imitate and 
not the other. The grammatical rules which we 
accept for teaching set a standard which might 
be considered arbitrary, but which cannot be 
disregarded. 

What is all this leading to? Only to the fact 
that in accepting the task of teaching a foreign 
language we accept the duty of teaching a 
standard form of the language which is gener- 
ally acceptable in the country whose language 
we teach. We are not at liberty to introduce 
individual aberrations, even though they do 
exist. The standard language is regulated by 
that very analysis which we call grammatical 
structure. Let us therefore accept grammar as 
a respectable word in polite society. 

Now let us look at the origin of grammatical 
analysis. The grammatical rule is derived from 
current usage, but it does not dictate that us- 
age. Where current usage seems to differ from 
the grammar rule, it is usage which modifies 
the rule and not the other way around. Gram- 
mar rules are formulated by the objective 
trained observer of the behavior of a language. 
It is perfectly possible for the observer to have 
overlooked some pertinent factor. This can be 
rectified by a later observer. There is no halo 
of sanctity attached to a formulated rule and 
there is no reason for forcing language to fit 
established rules against its better judgment. 
Since language is in constant change, it should 
be under constant observation by trained lin- 
guists to record its current status. The writer of 
grammars then incorporates that knowledge 
into rules which can be used for teaching. 

The function of the trained linguist is ob- 
servation and recording. The function of the 
teacher is to transmit that knowledge in a form 
which permits the student to acquire the 
language and use it as his own. The amount of 
language taught in schools is only a fraction of 
the amount needed for intelligent use. There- 
fore one of the most important functions of 
language teaching is to provide the basis for the 
acquisition of more language..The process of 
learning never stops once it has begun. 
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The necessary tools for the acquisition of 
language are speech habits, vocabulary, and 
construction, in that order. The first process is 
the acquisition of the speech habits character- 
istic of the new language. Such is the basis of 
the oral approach: it is aimed at establishing 
the speech habits which determine the new 
language. An understanding of the technical 
formation of sounds points out the differences 
from the native language and thereby avoids 
sounds that are a confusion of both languages. 
Since a person does not actually hear the sound 
of his own voice unaided, the oral approach 
takes advantage of instruments of sound repro- 
duction to purify sounds. Such is the basis of 
the oral-aural approach. 

However, through both of these approaches 
we have only attained the acquisition of 
sounds. Next comes the problem of vocabulary 
building, for sounds have meaning only in 
words. Vocabulary can be acquired by the ex- 
act repetition of words and phrases; this is the 
basis of the mim-mem approach, in which set 
phrases are repeated until they enter the sub- 
conscious. Vocabulary can be acquired by con- 
stant mental connection through context, be- 
ginning from the most common words and pro- 
ceeding to the less common. This is the basis 
of the graded reading approach, in which words 
are used in context so repeatedly that again 
they enter the subconscious. 

So far we have achieved only sounds and 
vocabulary, but no ability for self-expression. 
The student who has been trained only along 
these lines can reproduce situations which he 
has met before, but no new situations. The next 
step is to provide the basic patterns of the new 
language. These are the rules of grammar, 
which arrange in logical order all the various 
forms of expression. Without this structure the 
new language can hardly come into being. 

This structure must be true to accepted facts 
and adaptable to new ones. Language itself 
does not hand out its own grammatical rules. 
They are formulated by the observer, who takes 
into account all the facts at his disposal. We 
must recognize, however, that in the first place 
he does not necessarily know all the facts, and 
in the second place he is not always able to in- 
corporate them into his rule. Have you ever 
tried to formulate a new grammar rule? That is 
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why grammatical rules are a summary of usage 
and not inflexible laws. This is the point at 
which grammar has fallen into disrepute in 
some circles. Those who observe language in its 
current usage notice that some stated rules do 
not apply. Therefore they come to the conclu- 
sion that all stated rules do not apply and that 
the study of grammatical structure kills the 
language. 

On the other hand there are those who be- 
lieve that a standard language can be main- 
tained only through established rules. Such 
rules become the symbol of the purity of the 
language and any deviation from them is con- 
sidered a desecration. When the standard 
language is safeguarded by academies or by dic- 
tionary editorial boards, there is safety in num- 
bers. The function of such boards is not to de- 
termine correct usage but to determine the 
amount of change that has taken place in a 
language and the amount which is considered 
generally accepted. Such boards are actually 
the linguistic observers who study current us- 
age; their influence is not detrimental unless 
they assume unwarranted powers. The diff- 
culty comes when those memorized and inflexi- 
ble rules are quoted in modern language teach- 
ing as the gospel for that language. Any devia- 
tion from such rules is considered by some not 
only a desecration of the language but a per- 
sonal attack on the integrity of the instructor. 
The strict observance of such rules provides the 
teacher with a safe standard of performance. He 
knows when the student is following the rules 
exactly and can depend on them for success in 
examinations. The fact that the language itself 
may have moved away from the rules is imma- 
terial. What is right is right and what is wrong 
is wrong, and deviations become a moral issue. 

Herein lies the problem. At what point does 
grammar cease being an asset and becomes a 
liability? The answer lies not only in the atti- 
tude but in the training of +h instructor. If he 
regards language primarily as a medium of ex- 
pression, he will realize that the rules which he 
learns and teaches are a synthesis of current 
usage. Usage comes first and then the grammar 
rule. Naturally he can follow only standard 
usage and not all the variations, otherwise he is 
entering into linguistic analysis, which is not 
his function as a teacher. Grammatical struc- 





ture will serve to furnish the basic patterns of 
the new language around which the student can 
safely build. 

If the training of the instructor is insufficient, 
he is forced to depend on rules which he himself 
can quote with authority. His authority is 
backed up by the textbook, which he has mem- 
orized from cover to cover. The perfect peda- 
gogue can quote you the page and line from any 
rule in the Fraser and Squair or the Schinnerer 
at the drop of a hat. It is quite another matter 
if he has to speak French or German with a 
native. Such a presentation cannot help but be 
a deterrent to the student of a foreign language. 

If the instructor has a mania for authority he 
will use the foreign language as the channel for 
that mania. The grammatical rule becomes a 
symbol of unquestioned intellectual superiority. 
If he can only catch a student in the wrong use 
of a pronoun his mission in life has been ac- 
complished for the day. The object then is not 
to teach a foreign language but to teach meticu- 
lous attention to details, which is equivalent in 
value to scientific observation of the path of 
the ion in the cyclotron. Under such circum- 
stances grammar becomes a hopeless tangle of 
meaningless details. 

If the instructor is confident in his own use 
of the foreign language he will depend on usage 
as his standard. This still does not mean that 
he can use his own version of the language as 
the ultimate authority without grammatical 
structure, because the grammar rule is needed 
to furnish a summary of usage in terms which 
the student can understand, remember, and 
utilize. Under such circumstances grammar be- 
comes the basic structure on which the student 
can build indefinitely. 

When grammar is considered along these 
lines, there is not only a justification but a real 
need for a textbook. The book furnishes the 
tested analysis of structure. The teacher who 
knows his foreign language perfectly has vir- 
tually no need for a textbook. He can provide 
his own rules as he develops his daily lessons. 
However, it is not a simple task to analyze 
language as you go along. Rules need to be 
tested, cleared of personal idiosyncrasies, and 
made to conform to standard usage. Rules need 
to be illustrated with examples and developed 
with exercises that can help the student. Above 
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all rules need to be in a form for ready reference, 
for each rule builds on previous ones until the 
basic structure of the language is complete. 

If grammatical rules take precedence over 
usage they defeat their purpose. There is a clear 
distinction between the scientific analysis of a 
language and the utilization of that analysis for 
teaching purposes. Suppose, for example, the 
trained linguist finds that there are thirty varia- 
tions of vowel sounds in English, that knowl- 
edge needs to be reduced to the meaningful 
variations before it can be of use in the class- 
room. The linguist furnishes the exact scientific 
observation and the teacher decides how much 
of that observation can be used in teaching. 
Every teacher of modern language needs 
enough linguistic training to be able to evaluate 
correctly. 

This evaluation can scarcely be done on the 
spur of the moment. It needs to be incor- 
porated into the teaching materials. Good 
teaching cannot be subject to fads and personal 
idiosyncrasies; it has to be based on the utiliza- 
tion of all the knowledge available. The exclu- 
sive use of any one approach means incomplete 
teaching. Suppose, for example, one uses only 
the reading approach. That part of language 
which is based on sounds and that part of 
meaning which depends on those sounds is lost 
or impaired. Suppose one uses only the oral ap- 
proach, to the exclusion of grammatical pat- 
terns. That part of language which is based on 
structure will be impaired, and the student will 
never develep the ability for self-expression. He 
will be limited to the exact repetition of set 
phrases. Suppose one uses only the direct 
method, to the exclusion of explanations in the 
native language. In the first place the student 
will be limited in his words and actions and 
in the second place he will be bewildered by the 
new language which hovers about him mean- 
inglessly. If a simple sentence in English can 
clarify a whole day’s work, it is wasteful not to 
take advantage of it and speed right along. 
There is still no substitute for common sense. 
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The function of grammar in language teach- 
ing is to provide the pre-digested synthesis of all 
aspects of the language: phonology, morphol- 
ogy, syntax, usage, exercises, and self-expres- 
sion. It is a process of dissection for the sake of 
absorption, followed by a process of reconstruc- 
tion in which the elements fall into a new mold, 
which is the new language. If the process is 
stopped along the way, teaching falls short of 
its objective. The various approaches have a 
distinct value at various stages: the problem is 
to determine the stage at which the approach 
can be most effective for the ultimate objec- 
tive. Therefore the creation of materials for a 
language program is not the problem of a single 
approach or a single specialist, but the problem 
of a group of specialists utilizing each aspect 
to the best advantage. Each approach requires 
testing and experimentation to eliminate ex- 
traneous factors in the light of the ultimate ob- 
jective, which is the ability to express oneself 
in a new language. Whether the resulting ma- 
terial is called a grammar, a conversational 
course, a cultural approach, or what-have-you 
does not really matter. We are using the term 
grammar to signify the sum total of the ele- 
ments involved in presenting a new language. 
Whether the material is prepared by a single 
individual utilizing all the factors, or by a 
group of individuals each contributing toward 
the final product, does not really matter. The 
point is to provide all the essential components 
of the new language in a form that is tested and 
sound, so that the student can reach the stage 
where the language is again a living organism. 

And now, why the title ‘““Grammar—Be- 
ware’’! Because the use of grammatical analysis 
can either exasperate the student to the point 
where he does not want to hear of foreign 
languages, or it can produce a new user of a 
foreign language in a world which has such a 
great need for understanding. 

VINCENZO CIOFFARI 

Modern Language Editor 

D.C. Heath and Company 
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Effectiveness of assertion is the alpha and omega of style. He who has nothing to 
assert has no style and can have none. 


— GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 





UCKNELL UNIVERSITY with an 

average enrollment of two thousand stu- 
dents, is situated in Lewisburg in the central 
part of Pennsylvania. For the past fourteen 
summers an Institute to teach English to 
foreign students has been held on its campus. 
This institute is an orientation center for 
highly qualified students from other lands who 
come to the United States, under a variety of 
programs, for the purpose of continuing their 
professional study. For the most part, these 
students are graduates in medicine, law, engi- 
neering, science, and social science, or well on 
their way, as undergraduates, towards the re- 
quirements for professional degrees. 

The Institute was established at Bucknell 
University in 1944 and, every summer since 
then, students from all over the world have 
come to the Bucknell campus during the months 
of July and August to pursue an intensive 
course in the English language and to acquaint 
themselves with American college life and 
American customs and culture. Since 1944 about 
600 students, representing some 60 different 
countries, have been enrolled in the Bucknell 
Institute for Foreign Students. In September of 
each year these students have left Bucknell to 
continue their work in more than 100 different 
colleges, universities and special scientific in- 
stitutes with a wide geographical distribution 
over the states of our nation. 

It was about the year 1940 that our world of 
higher education began to be aware of one of the 
significant results of the Good Neighbor Policy 
of our government, especially as this policy 
affected our relationship with Latin America. 
Colombians, Chileans, Brazilians and Uru- 
guayans, as well as students from all the other 
Latin American countries began to appear in 
American colleges in increasing numbers. These 
students came, not on their own, as formerly, 
but as the result of the establishment of pro- 
grams of cultural interchange worked out be- 
tween our government and theirs. The more 
general purpose of cultural interchange soon 
became particularized in programs of techno- 
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logical interchange. The Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, for example, became inter- 
ested in the problems of public health that con- 
fronted so many of the Latin American nations 
and, as a result, established, in cooperation with 
schools of public health at such universities as 
Johns Hopkins, Michigan, and Harvard, train- 
ing programs for Latin American physicians, 
surgeons, and sanitary engineers. 

The advent of the second World War greatly 
accelerated the development of this enterprise 
and nations all over the world increased 
agencies and organizations to aid this under- 
taking since such nations were becoming more 
and more committed to the cause of inter- 
national understanding. The students enrolled 
in the Bucknell Institute were, for the most 
part, from Latin America until the year 1950 
but, since that year, more and more students 
from Europe, the Middle East, the Orient and 
Africa have been coming to our campus. The 
grasp of the English language of this later group 
was stronger than in the case of the Latin 
Americans and so more emphasis has recently 
been placed on introducing the foreign student 
to the peculiarities of the American system of 
education and to American customs and man- 
ners. The students have been sponsored by the 
Institute of International Education, acting as 
agent for the Department of State (under 
Smith-Mundt, Fulbright, Finnish Government 
and other grants) and for the Department of 
the Army and by the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The academic program of the Institute can 
be briefly described as follows: on the basis of 
preliminary tests, the students are divided into 
class sections of about 10 students each. Each 
morning, five days a week, there are three class 
periods: (1) Composition, (2) Pronunciation, 
and (3) Lecture. Classes in Composition and in 
Pronunciation are held in separate class rooms. 
All sections meet together for the lecture and 
the lecture program is varied and presented by 
different professors and laymen so as to accus 
tom the students to a variety of speech patterns 
and to diverse subjects, such as, politics, reli 
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gion, education, social problems etc. After 
lunch each day, the audio-oral laboratory is 
open and each student is required to spend a 
class period there listening to recorded tapes, 
recording his own speech, and answering ques- 
tions presented to him by the laboratory at- 
tendant. To contribute further to the creation 
of a “college atmosphere,” the Institute pro- 
gram formally opens with a Convocation and 
ends with Commencement. The final ceremonies 
include a banquet at which student speakers, 
elected by popular vote by members of each 
class section, make brief after dinner speeches. 
This is followed by the Commencement proper, 
including an academic procession, with staff in 
full regalia, a short talk by the Director and the 
presentation to each student of a certificate 
signed by all members of the staff. 

The extra-curricular program includes: 

(1) A reception soon after arrival, given by 
the University with the community invited. 

(2) Dinners for the entire group given by the 
Service Clubs of Lewisburg. 

(3) Numerous informal invitations from 
citizens of Lewisburg to individual students or 
to groups. 

(4) Field trips to various points of interest 
and entertainment in the vicinity of Lewisburg. 

(5) Similar interest groups (doctors, engi- 
neers, bankers, etc.) are given the opportunity 
to meet and discuss common problems with 
local representatives of these professions. 

(6) Every evening, after dinner, students and 
staff members gather at the Institute House to 
converse, play cards or ping-pong, dance or 
sing. This list could be extended to include 
picnics, swimming parties and sports but, suffice 
it to say, there is certain to be such a variety of 
activities that no student will feel that his in- 
terests have been overlooked or omitted. 

The Institute House is a smaller girls’ dor- 
mitory on the campus with a large living room, 
piano, game room etc. Women students in the 
Institute live here under the supervision of a 
Head Resident and a student assistant. Men 
students are housed in the men’s dormitories in 
close proximity to American men students who 
are attending classes in the Bucknell Summer 
School which is in session at that time. All 
Institute students and staff members take their 
meals together in one of the college dining rooms 
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thus providing ample opportunity for informal 
conversation outside the class room. 

On July 29, 1957, the radio and television 
station at Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania (Station 
WILK, WILK-TV) sent men and equipment 
to the campus to televise some of the activities 
of the Institute. The statement, quoted below, 
came from them unsolicited to the Director: 


“We have long been committed to the belief that, what- 
ever else one may wish, this is an international society; 
that peace and growth depends upon that understanding 
which leads to mutual respect; and that the presence of 
students from other countries offers a prime opportunity 
for each of us to contribute to that personal relationship 
upon which an enduring international accord is built. 

“From that preamble, we jumped at the opportunity to 
visit the opening of Bucknell’s 14th Annual Institute for 
Foreign Students this past weekend. These students are 
professionals and officials in their own right in their coun- 
tries. Almost all of them are in this country for post- 
graduate work in special aspects of their particular fields. 
For example, we met the assistant chief of agricultural 
publicity from the Union of South Africa; a civil engineer 
from Jordan who will specialize in road construction; a 
professor of World Literature who seeks to introduce con- 
temporary American Literature into her home University 
at Barcelona, Spain; a professor of English from Anatolia 
College in Greece; a civil engineer from Turkey seeking his 
doctorate in order to teach other Turkish engineers; a play- 
wright from Chile who has had successful productions of 
three of her six plays and has a fourth ready for production, 
and so on. These obviously, if they are not now, shortly will 
be, the first citizens of their countries. 

“Bucknell University has thesecond longest record of this 
sort of orientation course among the institutions of this 
country. We wish their guests a rewarding summer, a suc- 
cessful course of study, a tolerance for us, and many happy 
memories to enrich the future of our countries.” 


Those of us who have been associated from 
the beginning with the work of the Institute for 
Foreign Students feel a humble pride in the 
contribution our college and community have 
been able to make towards international under- 
standing and good will. We are likewise con- 
fident that the presence, every year, of rep- 
resentatives of many other nations and cultures 
in our midst, has done much to break down 
local prejudices and misunderstandings and 
has made us all more keenly conscious of the 
need for mutual good will and respect among 
peoples that is so very essential to the peace 
of the world. 

FRANK A. SPRAGUE 

Bucknell University 





French Newspapers as a Teaching Aid 


T IS a striking fact that whereas there is a 

virtual unanimity of agreement on the con- 
siderable pedagogical possibilities of the French 
language newspaper, surprisingly little has been 
written on the subject. And while the Franco- 
American newspaper has been given something 
approximating its due, the newspaper of France 
has been sorely neglected. Having for four years 
employed both Franco-American and French 
newspapers in university classrooms, chiefly on 
the intermediate course level, the writer has 
emerged as a convinced advocate of their use- 
fulness therein. 

Wishing—after some unproductive groping— 
to fix upon a small number of Parisian and pro- 
vincial newspapers that I and others might from 
time to time fruitfully employ in the language 
class, I was able, primarily with the help of the 
Library of Congress’s The European Press To- 
day (1949), Willing’s Press Guide (1955), and 
the Annuaire dela presse francaise et étrangére, to 
procure, free, sample copies of all but perhaps 
a half-dozen of the 114 newspapers, published 
in every corner of France, that I had selected 
for study. In my letters to the newspapers con- 
cerned I explained what I was about and re- 
quested a few copies for examination. To my 
disappointment, the peasant weekly of Jean 
Giono’s native Manosque was among the miss- 
ing. On the whole, though, I was overwhelmed 
with Gallic generosity. Many shipments arrived 
by air. There were mailings of heavy bundles of 
newspapers from different sources and offers to 
supply entire classes at no cost. One publisher 
mailed, gratis, 60 copies comprising three edi- 
tions, on which the postage was 404 francs. A 
daily copy of Lyon’s well regarded Le Progrés 
had been arriving for ten or twelve weeks before 
successive letters to suspend brought a halt 
to the mailings. And the writer has, over the 
years, four or five times taken advantage of the 
astonishing standing offer of the publishers of 
the world-renowned Le Figaro to supply free 
copies for whole classes upon request. 

In all cases at least two different issues were 
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examined. An effort was made to select news- 
papers of high cultural value and of an all 
around quality that would seem to set them 
above the general run of the others of their 
category. Some, wearing a communist label, 
were for obvious reasons not given considera- 
tion. Quite a few were deemed unacceptable for 
patently catering to man’s baser instincts. How- 
ever, the vast majority of those rejected simply 
lacked substance or qualitative differentiation, 
or both. At the end of this article is to be found 
pertinent information on seven newspapers 
which, in their class, for the reasons there given, 
strongly recommend themselves to the class- 
room. It need scarcely be added that not a few 
other commendable ones were discovered, and 
the writer is all too aware of his susceptibility 
to error in excluding a goodly number of news- 
papers that were not put to the test of the class- 
room. 

While they would provide the student of 
sociology with a rich store of materials, rejected 
for use in the language class were: the nation’s 
circulation leader—the moderate, non-political 
France-soir (1,000,000), the slightly right-of- 
center morning best-seller, Le Parisien libéré 
(600,000), and L’ Aurore (440,000), newspaper 
of the lower middle class. In these typograph- 
ically ugly Parisian dailies sensationalism, sex, 
and sin often crowd out worthier news and 
dampen the editorial fire. To maintain circula- 
tion they include something for everybody, but 
the appeal is clearly to reader weaknesses. 

It is cheering to note that recent reports by 
MLA and Northeast Conference committees 
have, albeit briefly, directed attention to the 
somewhat unsuspected potentialities of the 
foreign language newspaper in widening the 
circle of the student’s cultural experience. In 
truth the newspaper is a ready-made cultural 
miscellany, this being the strongest point i 
favor of its adoption for use in the classroom. 
How else, it may be asked, can the student 8? 
rapidly and in such concentrated form gain as 
many insights into the national life and char 
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acter of France? From the immense coverage 
accorded things political he concludes to the un- 
failing fascination that politics hold for the 
average Frenchman, while the tartness of much 
of the political writing and the vials of wrath 
poured out in the editorial columns graphically 
reveal to him that in France politics are never 
viewed as a game. Even in small provincial 
newspapers endless processions of writers, 
painters, and musicians of many nations file by 
him, and toward the year’s end they, too, devote 
lengthy columns to literary /auréats and to the 
perspicacious criticism of their works, and the 
student notes with interest that the coming of 
an established writer to deliver a lecture in some 
out-of-the-way place is dealt with as a major 
event by the local press—all testifying to the 
fact that if, as he very well knows, Paris is the 
cultural capital of the world, the arts pulse with 
life in the whole of France. He is constantly re- 
minded that Frenchmen never cease living on 
intimate terms with even their long departed 
great men of letters, who, on the slightest pre- 
text and sometimes on none at all, are resur- 
rected onto the printed page. Should he need be 
impressed with the extent to which wars and 
the indignities spawned by them have height- 
ened the Frenchman’s appreciation of peace 
and liberty he cannot fail but be by the jour- 
nalistic caption ‘‘Aujourd’hui II novembre. 
Dans toute la France des cérémonies simples ou 
imposantes célébreront la victoeri de 1918.’’— 
or by the listing of a newspaper’s issue, beneath 
its title, as the 4051st ‘‘depuis la Libération.” 

Moreover, the student is brought face to 
face with France’s external and internal prob- 
lems. Comparing French with American reac- 
tion to the Suez expedition and to the war in 
Algeria, his historical perspective is desirably 
broadened. The large number of censorious 
articles bearing on the bachot and other dis- 
tinctive features of French education reveal to 
him that the professedly most intelligent race 
on earth has begun to sour on the pedagogical 
system which, as much as anything else, has 
raised it to that lofty pinnacle. He learns of the 
economic plight of the country’s university stu- 
dents through the countless want ads, that with 
minor variations, read: “Etudiant sciences 
donnerait lecons de latin grec de 6me a 3me,”’ 
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garde d’enfants.’’ Column upon column under- 
score the demoralization born of the housing 
shortage. He reads at every turn of brawls and 
acts of violence involving Nord-Africains, and 
is made to realize that France is having serious 
integration problems of her own. Familiarized 
with the wages paid the French workingman 
and asked mentally to convert into American 
currency the cost of the suit of clothes or of the 
Renault advertised on the page before him, the 
student perceives at a glance the deep ravages 
of inflation on the nation’s economy. And he 
learns that French political parties also find it 
very much in their interest to approach elec- 
tions with lavish promises of “‘le plein emploi,”’ 
‘“‘un salaire minimum,” and “‘l’extension de la 
sécurité sociale 4 toutes les catégories profes- 
sionnelles.”’ 

Sight translation by from four to ten students 
in chorus proved to be by far the most sat- 
isfying procedure. The most seemed to be ac- 
complished and the response was almost un- 
varyingly good. Even those students who rarely 
showed more than a spark of interest in learning 
the language would pitch in enthusiastically. 
Doubtless the implied test of their inferential 
powers and the timeliness of the topics had no 
small part in animating them. And probably 
every teacher who has used a foreign language 
newspaper as an instructional medium has been 
gratified by the number of intelligent comments 
he has heard on items subsequently read out- 
side of class on the student’s own initiative. It is 
hardly necessary to stress that the method of 
translation referred to must be carefully con- 
trolled, with the instructor interjecting himself 
at frequent intervals to supply meanings of 
particularly difficult words, to synchronize the 
movement, and to tone down the voices of the 
overly zealous. Speed is of the essence, and it is 
soon discovered that insistence upon perfect 
or near-perfect translation gives rise to less 
determination than exasperation, the student 
being bent on seizing the pith of the message 
as rapidly as his analytic and assimilative 
powers will permit him. Further, unless one be 
blessed with a recognitional vocabulary as 
broad as the language of French journalism— 
which is broad indeed—he is ill-advised to 
neglect marking off the passages for translation 
beforehand, lest, to his dismay, he, together 
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with his students, be taxed beyond his linguistic 
strength. The latter will thereby be made only 
too aware of the fact that French newspapers 
are not edited with an eye to the American 
classroom. The writing is not deliberately 
simplified nor the materials graded to smooth 
their paths, and they will come upon no handy 
footnote references to guide them safely past 
semantical and syntactical traps. It was my 
practice to limit this activity to 25 or 30 min- 
utes, focussing only on the key sections of the 
longer items and ranging widely through the 
short ones, sometimes making so bold as to 
summon attention to something as non-in- 
tellectual as the headline ‘‘A Chicago Robinson 
foudroie Olson et 4 35 an redevient champion 
du monde” or to an advertisement reading: 
‘‘Achetez une Chevrolet de seconde main, avec 
garantie totale. Crédit immédiat. Essai gratuit 
sans engagement.” 

Because of the prohibitive expense of air mail 
shipments, classes normally would read the 
news in French from ten days to two weeks 
after it was made. Admittedly this constitutes a 
drawback, one which, nonetheless, is easily out- 
weighed by the several aforementioned ad- 
vantages. Also, no great amount of money is 
required. The average French daily is priced at 
15 francs, to which must usually be added six 
francs for shipment by boat. Thus, even if the 
cost of an international money order is included, 
the expense per student is rarely over seven 
cents. Orders are placed with the chef du service 
de vente. The desirability of specifying well in 
advance the dates of publication of the issues 
sought, and of harmonizing their employ- 
ment with religious and national holidays, with 
scheduled or anticipated events, is too obvious 
to warrant discussion. 


Recommended: 


Le Figaro. Founded 1854. Circulation: 
465,000. 15 francs. 14 Rond-Point des Champs- 
Elysées, Paris (8e). Pierre Brisson, editor. This 
conservative, usually pro-government news- 
paper is at times exceedingly unsparing in its 
criticism of it. Significantly, Beaumarchais’ 
maxim “Sans la liberté de blamer, il n’est pas 
d’éloge flatteur.” appears beneath its title. Only 


Parisian newspaper widely read in the proy- 
inces. Enlists André Billy, Duhamel, Francois- 
Poncet, Pierre Gaxotte, André Siegfried and 
many others to assure its literary distinction 
and its journalistic supremacy. Only the pre- 
World War II leader, Paris-Soir, has matched 
its constellation of writers. Addressed to a 
cultivated, erudite elite, as well as to the fash- 
ion-minded and the fashionable, the phenom- 
enal circulation of Le Figaro would seem to 
point to a broader constituency. Its “Carnet du 
Jour” fairly teems with the nobility, with doc- 
tors, senators, generals and générales. Very 
strong on belles-lettres. Takes deserved pride in 
the extraordinary quality of its serialized litera- 
ture. Employs a host of correspondents, foreign 
and domestic. Superb photography. Its phys- 
ical and stylistic elegance leaps to the eye. Holds 
the field unchallenged as France’s prestige news- 
paper. 

L’ Express. 1953, 150,000. 15 fr. 91, Champs- 
Elysées, Paris (8e). Of tabloid format, it is any- 
thing but a tabloid. First weekly ever to be- 
come a daily in France. A political newspaper, it 
is for Mendés France, a regular contributor but 
not a shareholder, what L’Homme Libre was 
for Clemenceau. For all that, L’ Express hero- 
ically aspires to become the least partisan of the 
nation’s dailies. Wages relentless war on alcohdl- 
ism. Is extremely fortunate in its contributors, 
such celebrities as Camus, Malraux, and 
Mauriac, and in its young co-editors: Jean- 
Jacques Servan-Schreiber, boy wonder 0 
French journalism, and Francoise Giroud, re- 
garded as the most brilliant woman journalist 
in France. Well written throughout. Good 
coverage of theatre, cinema, and world of liter- 
ature. Serialized fiction, superior. Makes 0 
concessions to the man in the street, as is evi: 
dent from its scant crime and sports content, 
its staid aspect, and its generally elevated tone 
Sunday edition (approx. 24 pp., 50 fr.) is of ut 
surpassed merit. Entire page allotted to letters 
to the editor, something revolutionary if no! 
unique in French journalism. 

Le Monde. 1944. 160,000. 18 fr. 5, rue des 
Italiens, Paris (9e). Hubert Beuve-Méry, ed 
Independent. Tabloid size. By common conset! 
the most objective newspaper published i! 
France. Presents daily a veritable panoramé 
of national and international news. A tic 
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source for students of history, government, and 
international relations. Heavy on financial and 
business news. First-rate coverage of doings in 
the cultural world. Robert Kemp, of encyclo- 
pedic and penetrating mind, is its theatre critic. 
Inclusion of a conservatively written sports 
page probably represents a grudging concession 
to a certain segment of its readers. Photographs 
practically never embellish its pages. Not in- 
frequently, in a 16-page edition, but a half- 
column is given over to faits-divers. Some 
students would find it colorless and wanting 
in human interest. 

L’Est Républicain. 1889. 275,000. 14 fr. 5 bis, 
avenue Foch, Nancy. Léon Chadé, ed. Inde- 
pendent regional. Enjoys wide circulation in 
eight departments. Highest sales of all news- 
papers in Eastern France. Broad coverage of 
foreign and domestic news. Heavy human in- 
terest component. Relies on splash and sensa- 
tion much less than the average newspaper of its 
class. The writer of the column “Quatre pas 
dans les nuages”’ brilliantly mixes humor with 
acerbity while observing the human comedy, 
whose leading actors are, in this case, living 
celebrities from every walk of life. 

Le Nouvel Alsacien. 1886. 50,000. 15 fr. 6, rue 
Finkmatt, Strasbourg. E. Zimmerman, ed. 
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M.R.P. Tabloid format. Rather sober-faced 
daily that must be placed high on the list of 
small regional newspapers. Its bilingual edition 
meaningfully points up for the student the 
Alsatian language problem. Articles in German 
sometimes appear beneath French heads and 
sub-heads. French and German columns often 
appear side by side. It is not unusual for the 
same store’s advertisement to describe some 
objects in French, others in German. 

Le Bien Public. 1851. 42,000. 15 fr. 9, Place 
Darcey, Dijon. Thenard and Bacot, co-editors. 
Moderate, rightist. Seems markedly superior to 
the great run of provincial newspapers. Its ex- 
ceptionally attractive typography and make-up 
is equalled by its editorial integrity and its 
all around good taste. Crime relegated to the 
obscure corners. 

Journal de Biarritz et de la Céte Basque. 
1948. 12 fr. 1, avenue Maréchal Foch, Biarritz. 
Jean de |’Espée, ed. Independent. A respectable 
specimen of the diminutive local. Serves Biar- 
ritz, Bayonne, Saint-Jean-de-Luz, Hendaye. 
Highly provocative editorials. Apparently 
makes no effort to attract the vacationing, 
fashionable set to its pages. 

CHESTER W. OBUCHOWSKI 

The University of Connecticut 


The great outside public in America has never recognized any other virtue to a for- 
eign language than the speaking of it. It is just that fixation and attitude that makes it 
so difficult for many a conscientious teacher in high school and college to get along with 
languageless administrators and unripe and therefore impatient students. My old- 
fashioned professors were not so iafantile as not to admit speaking of foreign languages 
as an essential part of the goal of Janguage teaching. But they held, as did Ticknor and 
Longfellow before them, that the primary consideration in foreign language, as in 
English, is fundamental knowledge, which involves solidity in grammar logic and the 
enlargement of vocabulary and taste toa point at which one can begin to call himself 
linguistically ready. This solidity and this enlargement, while naturally they can be 
ministered to by judicious efforts at classroom conversation, must positively have, as 
well, the benefits that come from translation, intensive and extensive, and they must 
have them early as foundational, and not wait for the extremely problematical possi- 


bility of later self-imposed acquirement. 


— A. M. WITHERS 








The New “Stebs’ and the American 
Teacher of German 


HE appearance of a new and substantially 
revised edition of the “‘Siebs’” raises once 
again certain questions about the reliability and 
usefulness of this work generally, and specifi- 
cally, about its value as a tool for the American 
teacher of German. The whole problem of a 
“standard” German pronunciation has been 
inextricably bound to the name Siebs since the 
first edition in 1898. The original title of the 
work, Deutsche Biihnenaussprache,? revealed 
the practical need which dictated this codifica- 
tion of a “standard” German. In a language 
area, never unified politically or socially, and 
characterized by a linguistic particularism hotly 
defended by each locality, the pronunciation 
used in serious drama on the stage should not 
and could not reflect the regional dialects of 
, the actors or the audience, but had to present a 
generally acceptable type of speech. Discussions 
between theatrical producers and stage-man- 
agers on the one hand, and German language 
specialists and university professors on the 
other led to recommendations for a model 
pronunciation described in the first “‘Siebs”’ of 
1898. In effect, as Wilhelm Braune stated, ‘‘im 
grossen und ganzen hat die Konferenz doch nur 
diejenige Musteraussprache legalisiert, welche 
auf den deutschen Biihnen schon vorher tat- 
sichlich geiibt oder angestrebt wurde.’ But 
Siebs was not only interested in furthering a 
standardization of the language of the stage, he 
wanted to provide a model for teachers and 
students of the language. In his first edition he 
argued that “die Biihnenaussprache, die Sprache 
der kunstmissigen Deklamation, mehr als jede 
andere Sprechweise Anspruch darauf machen 
darf, als Norm angesehn zu werden.” (p. 7) 
He was, of course, by no means alone in this 
belief. The Germanic Section of the 45th Con- 
ference of German Philologians and Schoolmen 
meeting in Bremen in 1899 approved the codi- 
fication and declared it desirable “fiir andere 
Gebiete der deutschen Sprachpflege, insbe- 
sondere durch die Schule, nutzbar zu machen, 
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insoweit im Leben und Verkehr eine Anna- 
herung an die Sprache der Kunst méglich und 
zweckmissig ist.’”* It was not, however, until 
the edition of 1930 that the term Hochsprache 
(‘Standard German’’) was included in the title 
and in the preface Siebs expressed the hope that 
this pronunciation guide might serve not only 
as a model for the stage but also for German 
schools. The 1957 edition reflects the extent to 
which this model has been accepted by placing 
the term Hochsprache even before the words 
“stage-pronunciation.”’ 

It must be recognized, of course, that the 
spread of this system of pronunciation has been 
aided by a number of external factors. The 
radio, the movies and, more recently, television 
have given great impetus to the dissemination 
of this standard language. As a matter of fact, 
Siebs, at the request of the Reichs-Rundfunks- 
gesellschaft issued a volume entitled Rundfun- 
kaussprache in 1931, which was widely used as 
a guide for radio personnel. Improvements in 
the efficiency of transportation facilities and the 
resulting increase in the amount of travel have 
helped break down provincial barriers, linguistic 
as well as social. The movement and resettle- 
ment of large segments of the population during 
and after World War II have also done much 
to erase those regional differences in pronuncia- 
tion which were once so marked in the German 
lands. Dialect differences still remain and will 
continue to remain but they are beginning to 
fade and there is every reason to believe that 
the Hochsprache established by Siebs will con- 
tinue to be accepted and imitated. 


1 Theodor Siebs, Deutsche Hochsprache. Btihnenaus- 
sprache, ed. Helmut de Boor & Paul Diels (Berlin, Walter 
de Gruyter & Co., 1957). 

2 Theodor Siebs, Deutsche Biihnrnaussprache (Berlin, 
Kéln & Leipzig, Albert Ahn, 1898). 

3 Wilhelm Braune, Uber die Einigung der deutschen Aus 
sprache (Halle a. S., Max Niemeyer, 1905), p. 6. 

‘ Siebs, edition of 1944 (actually a war-time America? 
reprint), pp. 7-8. 
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However, indications are that the original 
work found by no means complete and im- 
mediate acceptance in all or even most of its 
features. Friedrich Kauffmann, reviewing the 
work in 1901, rejected it completely and con- 
cluded “‘wir haben es bei dem neuen unterneh- 
men mit einem oft gewagten und immer 
verungliickten experiment zu tun. So wenig wie 
unsere schriftsprache, wird eine seit den tagen 
Herders geforderte normalaussprache von ein- 
zelnen dekretiert werden k6énnen: sie bedarf 
wie jene stetiger geschichtlicher entwickel- 
ung.’ Karl Luick, while praising an effort in 
the direction of normalizing stage pronuncia- 
tion, feared that if everyday language distanced 
itself too much from the local manner of speak- 
ing it would sound affected. This fact, he felt, 
set a limit to the extent to which the language 
in general use might imitate that of the stage.® 

In this country a similar reluctance to accept 
the work can be observed. Such an astute and 
respected observer as George Curme in an 
article published in 1910 was by no means 
satisfied with Siebs’ codification. For Curme, 
“the best pronunciation for use in the school- 
room is not the stage standard but the best 
German of the North.’’? He admitted, however, 
that “South Germans cannot be expected to 
give up their established historical sounds and 
North Germans will not give up their simple 
system for the difficult system of the South.” 
(p. 12) He conceded that the stage pronuncia- 
tion “‘might possibly become the basis upon 
which a common pronunciation would gradually 
be constructed if its promoters knew how to 
reckon with the facts.” (p. 7) But in this matter 
of reckoning with the facts, Curme argued that 
Siebs had failed to observe that certain features 
of the Biihnenaussprache were at such variance 
with the general usage of educated speakers 
that they would never be generally accepted. 
Curme’s main point of contention was the 
Prescription of the tongue-tip [r] which he in- 
sisted had already been too widely supplanted 
by the uvular [R] to be included. He also ob- 
jected to the pronunciation recommended for 
the letter ‘g’ because he believed that there was 
too much variation in the articulation of it to 
Permit a standardization at that time. He noted 
several pronunciations of it which he had heard 
in the North: as a spirant, as in liegen (palatal, 
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voiced), liegt (palatal ich-sound, voiceless) or 
lag (velar ach-sound, voiceless), as a voiced 
stop [g] in liegen and as a voiceless stop [k] in 
liegt and Jag. In the South, he said, ‘‘the voice- 
less stop has gained a complete victory in all 
positions of the word.” (p. 9) Characterizing 
the situation as equivocal, he suggested that 
it was entirely possible that the spirant might 
eventually become the standard rather than the 
stage requirement of [g] initially and medially 
and [k] in final position. While he also noted 
considerable variation in the pronunciation of 
both ‘b’ and ‘d’ he agreed that some standard 
was necessary and expressed a willingness to 
accept Siebs’ recommendations. 

In 1929 John Whyte, discussing the problem 
of teaching German pronunciation in the 
American classroom argued that the matter of 
a standard is not nearly as crucial pedagogically 
as many teachers believe. ‘“‘The whole matter of 
Biihnenaussprache,” he said, ‘‘strikes me as 
relatively unimportant as compared to the 
vitally important matter of getting the students 
to acquire a German that sounds German.” 
By this he meant ‘the incisiveness, explosive- 
ness, etc... . characteristic of the North Ger- 
man speech.’’* 

But in 1946 Franz Roehn, supporting the 
stage as a standard for instruction in this 
country, agreed with Curme that the uvular 
[R], although condemned long ago by Friedrich 
Theodor Vischer as a ‘‘Preussische Unsitte,”’ 
had replaced the tongue-tip [r] in the language 
of educated speakers of German.’ He added, 
however, ‘“‘niemals sollte man amerikanische 
Schiiler, denen das Zungen -r von Natur so nahe 
liegt, qualen, das schwierigere und minder- 
wertigere Gauman -r zu lernen.” (p. 266) 

Despite these critics and many others, how- 
ever, the ‘‘Siebs’’ had attained almost universal 
acceptance as the standard guide to the pro- 


5 Friedrich Kauffmann, “Deutsche Biihnenaussprache,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, XX XI (1901), p. 240. 

§ Karl Luick, Deutsche Lautlehre (Leipzig & Wien, 1904). 
Quotation is from the second edition of 1923, p. 63. 

7 George Curme, ‘‘Best German Pronunciation,” JEGP, 
IX (1910), p. 18. 

8 John Whyte, “On the Teaching of German Pronuncia- 
tion,’”’ GQ, IT (1929), p. 147. 

Franz F. Roehn, “Zur Frage der deutschen Hoch- 
sprache,’’ GQ, XIX (1946), p. 264. 
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nunciation of German, even before the appear- 
ance of the newest edition. Certainly, the 
numerous significant modifications in the latest 
version will satisfy all but the most picayne of 
its critics. 

Those who, like Curme and Roehn, objected 
to the exclusive dominion of the tongue-tip [r] 
will be pleased that the new edition gives equal 
recognition to the uvular [R], a change to which 
Siebs himself had agreed in the 1933 meetings 
of the Beratungsausschuss fiir die deutsche 
Hochsprache.’’ Unfortunately, it was not pos- 
sible to incorporate this and other modifications 
into a new version of the work until the present 
time. Another change from the older editions is 
the elimination of the glottal stop (harter 
Vokaleinsatz, Knackgeréusch) of which Roehn 
remarked that it was “nur auf dieser (ameri- 
kanischen) Seite des Ozeans beliebt.’ This 
should remove an unnecessary difficulty in 
pronunciation upon which far too much class- 
room time has been wasted. Of less importance 
but in the direction of standardizing and 
simplifying the language, the new edition treats 
all voiceless stops as fortis and aspirated in final 
position, even after long vowels and diphthongs. 
This cuts away the complex and nebulous rules 
with which earlier versions of the work have 
confused their readers. Thus, the theoretical 
distinction between the final consonants in Rad 
and Rat has been abandoned.” 

Foreign words which have been so assimilated 
into the language that they are regarded as 
indigenous (Spiritus, Stil) are pronounced in 
the German manner. For others which are still 
looked upon as foreign (Jockei, Regime, Pull- 
over), the pronunciation of the language of 
origin is recommended. Likewise, in recognition 
of the needs of radio and television, the Namen- 
verzeichnis also gives the pronunciation of the 
language of origin. The fact that the transcrip- 
tions are now given in the International 
Phonetic Alphabet is most helpful. 

All this means that the ‘“‘Siebs’’, already a 
valuable reference tool, has become indispens- 
able to the student and teacher of German. No 
matter how well-trained he may be, he needs a 
reliable source for checking the pronunciations 
of obscure or difficult words. Moreover, if he is 
a native speaker or an American with long 
residence abroad, he needs a model to help him 


avoid the pitfalls of localisms."* For the student 
or teacher with limited experience in the lan- 
guage, the somewhat scanty suggestions offered 
in the standard grammars need supplementing. 


. An examination of a dozen or so of those gener- 


ally in use in high schools and colleges at present 
shows how very lacking the sections on pro- 
nunciation really are. Most give only an ex- 
ample or two for each letter with the various 
possible sounds which it may indicate. Expla- 
nations about the method of articulation are 
usually confined to the two r’s and the umlauted 
vowels, if given at all. Phonetic transcriptions 
are rare and often the English words given to 
illustrate the German sounds are only approxi- 
mately correct. As far as they go, most gram- 
mars appear to follow Siebs in all but a few 
details. Occasionally an odd localism is per- 
mitted such as the pronunciation of final ‘g’ as 
a voiceless ich- or ach-sound in such words as 
Berg, lag and Tag.“ Although this pronuncia- 
tion does exist in Germany, it is hardly accept- 
able as Hochsprache and certainly should not be 
fostered in the classroom. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the new 
“Siebs” represents a great triumph in the effort 
to unify and standardize the German language. 
A semi-artificial system of pronunciation— 
based, to be sure, on the orthography and, in 
large part, upon the speech of North Germans, 
but also incorporating the accepted pronun- 
ciation of educated speakers elsewhere—has 
established itself as the language of cultivated 
persons throughout the German lands. As 2 
guide to this standard the new ‘“‘Siebs”’ is a most 
useful and accurate aid for native and foreign 
teachers of the language. 

WILLIAM N. HuGHEs 

University of Michigan 


10 Siebs, edition of 1957, p. 21. 

" Roehn, p. 267. 

2 Siebs, edition of 1944, pp. 79-81. This had already 
been criticized by Wilhelm Viétor, Deutsches Ausspracht- 
worterbuch (Leipzig, 1921), p. vii. 

18 The importance of Siebs for the foreign teacher 
German has also been emphasized recently by Bernhard 
Gajek, “Was ist gutes Deutsch?,’’ Deutschunterricht fia 
Auslinder, VII (1957), p. 114. 

“ This pronunciation is permitted by both Otto P 
Schinnerer, Beginning German, Alternate Edition (Ne* 
York, 1941), p. 4, and B. J. Vos, Concise German Gramma 
(New York, 1941), p. 204. 
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N 1957 the Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development, a Department of 
the National Education Association, held its 
twelfth annual convention in St. Louis, Mo. 
This group calls itself ‘‘the most influential 
force in determining what American public 
school children will study.’’ Three thousand 
educators were in attendance. Among the 
speakers was David Russell, Professor of Edu- 
cation at the University of California. He was 
firmly of the opinion that the study of foreign 
languages will become less and less important 
because machines on the Univac principle will 
soon be in use to translate spoken and written 
materials automatically and instantaneously.! 

This seems to portend a sad future for lan- 
guage teachers. Curriculum developers for 
many years have not been greatly in favor of 
language offerings, and opinions such as Pro- 
fessor Russell’s merely confirm them in their 
views. Whether these views were in any way 
changed by the events in the fall of 1957 still 
remains to be seen. It still seems necessary for 
teachers of languages to go over to the offensive 
if they want to be considered in a field on the 
verge of great expansion. 

This field of expansion is the field of Junior 
or Community Colleges. The first of these col- 
leges was founded in Joliet, Ill., in 1902; by 
1956 there existed 598;? and it is expected that 
these two-year colleges will increase. There are 
some authorities who believe that the time will 
come when freshmen and sophomores will 
largely go to two-year colleges, while existing 
colleges will mainly devote themselves to jun- 
iors and seniors. On the other hand it is also 
possible that junior colleges will develop into 
four-year colleges. Both of these possibilities 
have an important bearing upon the problem 
of languages in junior colleges. 

Originally Junior Colleges were founded for 
the purpose of preparing for advanced studies. 
When students enter junior colleges, over 50% 
of them still want to go for this purpose. But 
Vocational education, general education, and 
‘ommunity service are also important aims of 
'wo-year colleges. As it turns out, education on 
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the junior college level is terminal for a great 
majority of enrollees.’ But it is important that 
Junior colleges are attended by people who do 
not go on to other colleges and universities and 
by those who do. 

Young people attend Junior Colleges rather 
than college directly first of all for economic 
reasons. More than two and one half times as 
many students go to colleges in communities 
where junior colleges are found than in com- 
munities where none are found.‘ This creates a 
paradoxical situation, because an increase in 
junior colleges, instead of taking the crest of 
the coming wave, is likely to result in a greater 
number of students eventually going on to four 
year colleges. 

Furthermore attendance at Junior Colleges 
enables many students to defer final decisions 
concerning their educational plans. It may well 
be that the decision on whether students go on 
for a heavy academic program leading into 
scholarship or into learned professions, or 
whether they go into applied fields that lead 
directly to vocations, may become a primary 
concern of the junior college. Indeed, as was 
indicated before, young people may some day 
not have a chance to decide whether they want 
to go into junior college, college, or university. 
Junior colleges may well be called upon to take 
entire care of freshmen and sophomores. This 
will of course make it necessary for these col- 
leges, where they are not already doing so, to 
offer courses leading straight into the third year 
university offerings. This development would 
be of great importance for our own language 
teaching profession. 

But let us first ask ourselves why languages 
should be studied at all,5 even though in Amer- 
ica, quite in contrast to Europe, there is no 


! The New Leader, April 8, 1957, p. 12. 

2 The Public Junior College, Fifty-Fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part I, p. 5. 

5 Tbid., p. 55. 

* Ibid., p. 54. 

6 This problem is well treated in an article by Henri 
Peyre, in Modern Language Journal, Vol. XL, No. 6, Oct. 
1956, p. 323 ff. 
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prestige attached to knowing a second lan- 
guage. The old immigrant complex is at work 
here. If you speak a second language you are in 
in the opinion of people either an immigrant 
yourself or the child of immigrants, and thus 
you are quite a stretch removed from the May- 
flower. This is not a very desirable state of af- 
fairs and it is not wise to advertise it. Then 
there is the view that it is all right for women to 
learn languages. But for men? It does not help 
much to point out that Franklin and Jefferson 
were quite a pair of linguists. Resistance to 
language teaching is great even in colleges and 
universities. Just ask yourselves how many of 
your colleagues outside of language depart- 
ments you actually find using languages they 
once learned. If they don’t, can we expect them 
to be in favor of language leaching? 

Again there are the arguments that America 
as a nation is simply not gifted linguistically; 
that we are too far from other lands; that every- 
thing is being translated anyhow; and further- 
more that everywhere you will find English 
spoken. So why learn a foreign language? Those 
schoolmen, on the other hand, who are not 
fundamentally opposed to language teaching, 
are not overly much in favor of it. They argue 
that there are too many other important sub- 
jects to be taken care of, and so little space in 
the curriculum to fit them in. All in all, quite an 
impressive array of reasons why languages 
need not or should not be taken. How can we 
argue in their favor, and especially how can we 
persuade curriculum-makers to include them 
in the courses in junior-colleges, particularly 
those that will be newly founded? It should be 
stressed that if we and others who believe in the 
value of languages permit them to be pushed to 
the fringe of the curriculum, they will soon be 
out of established institutions and they cer- 
tainly will not be put into new institutions. 

Even now, out of a total college population 
of two and a half millions, only 400,000 are en- 
rolled in foreign language courses. At a school 
such as my own with 6500 students not more 
than 500 take a foreign language. And we must 
remember that the situation is more serious 
than these figures show, because some students 
actually do take more than one language. Why? 
Because they like to take languages, strange as 
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it seems. And they do not necessarily want to 
become language teachers. 

Why should languages be taught? We might 
as well begin with the last idea first. There are 
people who like to learn a foreign language for 
the fun of it, and they should be given a chance 
to do so. They may never make any practical 
use of it, but that is no good argument. We all 
know of subjects we took and never needed, as 
it turned out later. I wonder how many of us 
took mathematics and later never had recourse 
to it. 

This does not mean that we should not also 
believe in the profitability of learning, and 
therefore of teaching, languages. In 1951 my 
wife and I were in Mexico, where we used to sit 
at the same breakfast table with a Mexican- 
American couple from Los Angeles. The hus- 
band commented admiringly on the pure Cas- 
tilian spoken by one of the hotel guests at the 
next table. I had had a conversation with the 
same guest the evening before and had found 
out to my surprise that he was a man from 
Cologne who was the representative of a large 
German steel company travelling through the 
countries of Central and South America. One of 
the surprising and for some people actually 
frightening developments of the past few years, 
quite astonishing for the Germans themselves, 
was the fact that their exports surpass their im- 
ports greatly. Would it be immodest for |an- 
guage teachers to suggest that the stress laid 
upon language learning here was very profit- 
able? 

We also remember that in 1956 three men 
jointly received the Nobel prize for Medicine 
for their contribution to the treatment of heart 
diseases. One was a German; the second was an 
American of French birth; the third a native- 
born American. How could this advance have 
been achieved if someone had not learned @ 
second language at some time? The objection 
might be raised that only very few people will 
ever win the Nobel prize. But according to 
American principles constantly iterated by the 
very people who are most likely to object to the 
teaching of foreign languages our young people 
must be given a chance. They must be givel 
the chance to rise in the professions and 10 


reach the top. They may not make any use 0! 
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the chance or they may not make full use of it, 
but they must be given the chance just the 
same. This holds good not only for people in 
politics and in business, but also in science and 
in the humanities. The science argument for 
languages in granted some validity even yet, 
especially with regard to German, French, and 
Russian, but how many people can see the argu- 
ment in the fields of history, sociology, and 
philosophy? Yet Henri Peyre says that ‘‘an 
American who knows the language and under- 
stands the culture and can predict the possible 
behavior of a foreign country is worth more 
than several atomic scientists.” 

It has become almost customary by now to 
point to our competitors, the Russians, when an 
argument is to be clinched. Reports being 
brought back by the recent wave of travellers, 
even by those who are not professionally in- 
terested in language teaching, describe the 
astonishing interest of the Russians in language 
learning. Are they seeing a bright light where 
ours is only burning dimly? Their attitude, by 
the way, very thoroughly demolishes the argu- 
ment that because of our physical remoteness 
from the speakers of other languages we need 
not waste any time on them. It is incomparably 
more likely that Americans will casually visit 
foreign lands than that Russians will. But the 
latter seem to have recognized the fact that 
the study of foreign languages throws a light 
on the history, philosophy, and sociology writ- 
ten in these languages and thus on national 
characters. Perhaps they also recognize the fact 
that “not everything is translated and that ab- 
stracts are not the real thing.’’ Many important 
findings are reported in scientific and scholarly 
journals appearing weekly or monthly, and on 
the higher levels scientific research has become 
so complicated that no progress can be made 
without a complete knowledge of the latest 
findings. Our scientific personnel must be in a 
position, for reasons of national security, to 
understand the research of other countries. The 
young people who some day will be the leaders 
of our country, and thus of the world, must be 
given a chance to understand other nations. To 
understand their languages is a prerequisite for 
it. It could be argued that language learning is 
more practical than, let us say, courses in stop. 
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Today we teach young people “practical” 
things; tomorrow automation overtakes them. 
Even as it is, 65% of all jobs require a training 
of only 3 days on the job itself; 25% one of 4-6 
months. 

At this point it can be objected that all the 
above arguments, and more, apply to college 
teaching of languages, but in how far do they 
apply specifically to junior colleges? My answer 
is: They don’t. The argument is not that junior 
college students should be treated differently in 
the language field; the point is that they should 
be given the same chances as other college stu- 
dents. This may be an obvious statement, but 
unless the obvious is stated it may disappear in 
the shuffle. It is unfortunately true that lan- 
guage teachers are frequently the most retiring 
members on the staff, while in view of the pre- 
carious position of their subject they ought to 
be the most active in promotional activities 
and in committee memberships. But I believe 
that in this particular situation the state chap- 
ters of the language associations ought to be on 
the alert. Wherever there is talk of founding a 
junior college, it should be the job of the state 
chapters to look to it that the interests of their 
subject and especially of the student are safe- 
guarded. We are not demanding that every 
junior college student should take a foreign 
language. But we should demand that he be 
given a chance to study a foreign language. 

Why? First, because of a belief in equal op- 
portunities inherent in the American philoso- 
phy of life. It is undemocratic to decide that 
certain boys and girls will not be given a chance 
to study languages merely because for monetary 
reasons they have to attend a local school. 

But again there are very practical reasons. 
Fortunately languages are still being taught in 
colleges, and because of transfer problems jun- 
ior colleges find it necessary to establish parallel 
courses to college and university offerings. Per- 
haps 1/3 of entering junior college students 
will transfer. In California as many university 
students enter from junior college as come from 
high school, and in Michigan 4/5 of all junior 
college students go on to senior college. In many 
states numerous new junior colleges will come 
into being. Their students will have to be pre- 
pared to compete with other college students 
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Already in 1944 much was being said of the importance 
of a reading knowledge of the Russian language as adjunct 
to research in science in the United States. Would Russian 
displace German as holder of the first place in this regard? 
For ideas on this matter from those well qualified to express 
an opinion, I wrote to the chairmen of the Departments of 
Chemistry of Harvard, The Johns Hopkins, and the Massa- 
chusetts and California Institutes of Technology. I decided 
at the time not to make use of their reply-letters in an 
article, but now it occurs to me that it may be interesting 
to many to read those predictions of fourteen years ago in 
the light of what has actually come to pass in the interim. 


A Look at Language Requirements for Science 


cal use today, I think that German is undoubtedly more necessary 
than French if a choice must be made. The proportion of new chemical 
work published in French has been decreasing steadily since ap- 
proximately 1900. However, since the recent war a new factor has 
entered the situation. The 1944 figures for chemical abstracts showed 
that approximately 45 per cent of the chemical literature was in 
English, that German was second and Russian third. However, Ger- 
man was decreasing rapidly and Russian was increasing rapidly with 
the probability that Russian would be the second language in 1945. 
The probability is that between one-third and one-half as much 
scientific literature will appear in Russian as in English during the 
next few years. German will maintain its importance because of the 
large number of reference works which have been published but this 
importance will steadily diminish as the reference work becomes 
further and further outmoded. It is for this reason that many of us 





Professor George S. Forbes, of Harvard, wrote: 


Catalogue statement: For the degree of A.M. in Chemistry a 
reading knowledge of German or an elementary knowledge of German 
and a reading knowledge of French or Russian. For the degree of 
Ph.D. in Chemistry, a reading knowledge of German end a reading 
knowledge of either French or Russian. 

My personal opinion is that Russian is already more valuable for 
scientific purposes than French, and that its relative importance is 
steadily growing. 


Professor L. F. Hamilton, of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology: 


Requirements in undergraduate Chemistry at M.I.T. specify 
that a student who has entered with German should take Elementary 
French and Intermediate German. A student entering with Elemen- 
tary and Intermediate German should take French. A student entering 
with no language credits should take Elementary German. We be- 
lieve that a chemist should have a substantial knowledge of German 
for his use in textbooks and references, particularly those who are 
to go ahead for advanced degrees. The Department of Chemical 
Engineering specifies German but is allowing some of its students to 
Study Russian. It does not specify French. 


Professor Linus Pauling, California Institute of Tech- 
nology : 


It is my own opinion that German is still the most important 
foreign language for advanced workers and graduate students in 
chemistry, but that Russian is creeping up on it in importance, and 
may equal it or pass it by in the future. I think that we may consider 
Russian to be at least as important as French at the present time, 
and possibly of more importance. 

The language requirements for the master’s degree in chemistry 
at the California Institute are not precisely stated—the requirement 
is said to be the amount of language instruction in our undergraduate 
course, which is one and one-third years of Scientific German. For the 
Ph.D. degree we require that examinations covering reading knowl- 
edge of scientific material in two foreign languages be passed. These 
two have been until the present year German and French. At the 
Present time, however, German and one other language (Russian, 
French, Spanish, Italian) is considered acceptable. 


Professor Alsoph H. Corwin, The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity: 


I am afraid that in the next few years our whole thinking with 
respect to foreign languages will require revision. As a tool for chemi- 





are beginning to conclude, regretfully, that we shall have to learn 
to read Russian in the near future. 


And here is a letter, confirming especially Professor Cor- 
win’s predictions, from Mr. E. J. Crane, editor of Chemical 
Abstracts. It is dated February 5, 1958: 

I am writing in answer to your letter of February 3. It is true 
that publication in the field of chemistry in the Soviet Union has in- 
creased to the point where it is ahead of publication in Germany. The 
relative values of the three languages which will be mentioned as 
requirements for students of chemistry is now in the decreasing order, 
Russian, German, French. I would not say that publication in Ger- 
many is decreasing. It is just that publication in Russia has been 
increasing more rapidly. 

You mentioned that you wish to prepare an article and that you 
would like to quote me. I do not object. I am going to mention to 
you that I have on my desk right now a brief article on the relative 
research activities of the various countries of the world as measured 
by counts of abstracts in Chemical Abstracts which will be offered for 
publication. 


The conclusion then can apparently be drawn from the 
foregoing matter-of-fact statements that prospective Amer- 
ican scientists would do well to study more and more 
Russian, along with as much German and French as is per- 
mitted in available time, and that the universities and 
schools of technology should cling earnestly to foreign- 
language requirements for degrees. 

But, to this writer at least, there comes a disturbing 
reflection and question: How often, granting the best of 
intentions, are such requirements really and integrally met? 
Is there not perhaps a vast deal of “signing on the dotted 
line” that ought not to be. I have had some experience with 
candidates for the Ph.D. sent to me as foreign-language 
instructor for examination and decision on competence in 
“reading knowledge.’”’ Apparently the professors guiding 
such candidates did not trust their own capacity to judge 
of this—an indication that they themselves in all probabil- 
ity were getting along at their posts without it, or with 
only a modicum of it, and did not deem it, whatever the 
statute implied, a sine qua non necessity for their protégés 
of disciples. These candidates had been provided with small 
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volumes dealing with their specific specialties in the lan- 
guage involved. They had “mulled” over these for some 
months, and here was the source for the raw material of 
the test. They had the privilege of protest, and were sup- 
ported therein by their departmental superiors, if the 
instructor in the foreign-language department proposed to 
examine them in any other book or variety of reading mat- 
ter. It was quite obvious that the department concerned 
wanted the candidates safely through the tests as expe- 
ditiously as possible. Any foreign-language instructor would 
do for the chore, and no one would ask any questions there- 
after. In a word, the whole system made for a measure of 
laxity. That indefinite phrase, “reading knowledge,”’ is in- 
deed a very slippery something in this requirement and 
examination business. The criteria therefore may differ 
enormously as between the ideals of the science department 
and those of the foreign-language instructor, whether the 
latter be conscientiously unshakable or not. I know of one 
instructor who “passed” his man on the strength of some 
years spent on the language in the high school, bothering 
himself no further in the matter. Behind the scenes, indeed, 
many a melancholy sight might be revealed. 

The study a of foreign language merely to ferret out 
science equivalents must be a deadly thing for students of 
science, and not much more endurable for teachers of that 
language, who by very definition are not afflicted by a near- 
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sighted linguistic outlook; and when to this ‘‘deadliness” 
is added the specter of the Russian alphabet, and the varied 
and delicate mechanisms of the Russian language, it is 
clear that the pursuit of Russian even for very limited ob- 
jectives is a formidable task. It is questionable, further- 
more, whether the limited-objective approach to any lan- 
guage is worth anything at all in comparison with the 
value of time spent on the expanding things which alone 
satisfy a mind genuinely searching for the truth and the 
whole truth in the science field. Certainly a language, even 
just to warm us if it cannot excite us, must be undertaken 
with eagerness to know it as a language and as a vehicle of 
literature, song, and what not. Language has too many 
sides and facets to admit of a faltering, spasmodic, re- 
luctant approach. 

I cannot but feel that in America, for several years to 
come, until the National Education Association has a 
forced change of mind and principle and begins to concen- 
trate on “fundamentals only” in the lower schools, almost 
the only reliance of workers in science fields, as foreign 
scientific research is concerned, will have to be on the 
various “abstracts” services, and this applies to French 
and German as well as to Russian. 

A. M. WITHERS 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Junior Year Abroad Studies in Aix-en-Provence 


A new approach to the Junior Year Abroad has been in- 
troduced by the establishment in Aix-en-Provence of an 
Institute for American Universities in affiliation with the 
University of Aix-Marseille. Being aware of the problems 
in translating studies abroad into American credits, the 
Institute is establishing an American curriculum to satisfy 
academic administrators. It is also offering its courses in 
Arts and Social Studies in English. The Institute is pre- 
pared to accept students who do not know French and to 
bring them along in special classes as rapidly as possible. 
Its goal is to have them participate as soon as possible in 
the regular classes as given at the University. 

Besides introducing some new students to modern 
language studies the Institute will also help students who 
need to master a second foreign language (French) quickly. 
It is also experimenting with an intensive summer course 
at Cannes. The summer course will be expanded in 1959 
to offer gradute credits for advanced students in French. 


The Institute’s program has been approved by over 
20 American colleges and universities as well as by the 
Veterans Administration for the G.I. Bill. Since it only has 
room for about 50 students, it will try to achieve as wide 
a geographical representation as possible and limit its 
American students from each college. Since there is an 
increasing competition among students for study abroad, 
it is hoped that the need for the recommendation by the 
faculty adviser will add to the incentives for foreign lan- 
guage studies on the campus. In addition, the returning 
student will be able to dramatize the need for language 
proficiency for those who hope to travel. 

Those who have established the Institute hope it wil 
provide part of the answer to the pressures on Americat 
Education to provide another facet in modern language 
training and prepare Americans for their international re 
sponsibilities. 


Language Project of the Girl Scouts 


The Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. will hold a Roundup for 
for about 8,000 Senior Girl Scouts (high school age) in July 
1959, near Colorado Springs, Colorado. This encampment 
is made up, primarily, of groups of eight girls, or patrols, 
who come with tents, cooking pots, and sleeping bags, and 
set up their own home for the twelve day period. The ma- 
jority of these girls will come from the United States and 
its territories and from U.S.A. groups on foreign soil, but 
a small, very important segment will be composed of two 
hundred girls who will attend the event as representatives 


of similar organizations in other countries. Invitations hav 
been issued to all of the forty-three member countries 0 
the World Association of Girl Guides and Girl Scouts. 
This people-to-people experience is rated by girls who 
attended the first Roundup in 1956 as one of the majo! 
events of the encampment. It is expected that each camp 
of three hundred twenty will have a visiting group of eight, 
and that even closer acquaintances will result. . 
Although most of the girls from other countries wil 
speak English with some degree of fluency, it is hoped t? 
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encourage the girls from the U.S.A. to use their high school 
French, Spanish or other languages, in everyday phrases. 
Girls from homes with another language background will 
find a new importance placed upon use of such languages. 
For all girls and staff, it is expected that it will be the 
“thing to do” to use commonplace phrases in some other 
language. A basic list of fifteen to twenty commonly used 
expressions will be translated into several languages, 
(French, Spanish, perhaps German) for use at the Round- 
up. A record of these phrases in the various languages and a 
“pocket card”’ to be carried for quick reference will be 
two devices used to stimulate interest in this language-use 
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project. 

The Girl Scout Organization feels that it has little op- 
portunity to teach languages to the nearly 3,000,000 mem- 
bers, aged seven to seventeen, but does believe that the 
organization can do much to stimulate interest in and to 
encourage the use of other languages by: 

1) supplementing learning of language in school 

2) awakening an interest in another language 

3) strengthening human relation skills of girls selected 

for international experience 

4) helping to dignify the family background that in- 

cludes another language. 


More Foreign Languages for Georgia Schools 


In July, 1957, the Georgia State Board of Education 
adopted a policy which states that, beginning with the 
1958-59 academic year, eighteen units of academic credit 
in grades nine through twelve will be required for gradua- 
tion from an accredited high school. At the present time 
sixteen units are required. The Board also stipulated that, 
beginning in September, 1958, all state high schools will be 
required to offer a minimum of two units of instruction in a 
foreign language. There are, this year, twenty-nine high 
schools for white students and fifty-nine Negro high schools 


which do not offer instruction in any foreign language. To 
implement the new foreign language policy, the State De- 
partment of Education recently appointed Dr. M. Gordon 
Brown to the position of Foreign Language Consultant. 
Persons interested in foreign language teaching opportuni- 
ties (especially in Spanish, French and Latin) in Georgia 
high schools are invited to correspond with Dr. Brown at 
the Division of Instruction, Georgia State Department of 
Education, State Office Building, Atlanta 3, Georgia. 


Opportunity Fellowships for 1959-60 


To broaden opportunities in America. Specifically to 
give opportunity for special experience or advanced study 
to outstanding individuals who otherwise might not be able 
to reach their fullest development or make their fullest con- 
tribution. 

The competition for Opportunity Fellowships is open to 
citizens of the United States (including residents of terri- 
tories) who have given evidence of special ability and who 
have not had full opportunity to develop their talents be- 
cause of arbitrary barriers, such as racial or cultural back- 
ground or region of residence. Awards have been made to 
the following groups: Negroes, Spanish-Americans, Chi- 
nese- and Japanese-Americans, American Indians, residents 
of the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, Alaska, 
Samoa and the Appalachian Mountain area. 

Candidates are expected to be mature enough to have 


Address Inquiries to: 


given positive evidence of superior promise, yet young enough 
to have their careers before them; in general to be between 
the ages of 22 and 35 and to have completed their under- 
graduate college education. Although all factors are taken 
into consideration by the Committee of Award, candidates 
under 35 are given decided preference. 

Awards are expected normally to range from $1,000 to 
$3,000 depending on the nature of the proposed project and 
the financial need of the candidate. It is hoped that in 
many cases funds from other sources may supplement these 
awards (for example fellowships for study in foreign coun- 
tries, additional scholarship aid from universities, payments 
for certain types of apprentice work, etc.). 

Complete applications must be filed not later than No- 
vember 30 so as to insure ample time for processing appli- 
cations, assembling references, and making selections. 


OPPORTUNITY FELLOWSHIPS 
JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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RovupiEz, Lton, Maurras jusqu’a I’ Action 
Francaise. Paris: André Bonne, 1957. Pp. 351. 


This study of the early years of Charles Maurras may 
seem limited in scope since the more dramatic of the 
thoughts and actions of the controversial and long-lived 
Frenchman occurred in the later years of his life. But let us 
not be deceived by its modest terminal date of 1899. In 
examining the development of the ideas of Charles Maurras 
to age thirty, Mr. Roudiez convincingly demonstrates his 
basic thesis: that once a concept took hold of Maurras it 
became an integral part of his make-up. In tracing the 
evolution of Maurras’ concepts to the point where they 
became permanent doctrines, Professor Roudiez, of Penn 
State University, is indeed close to a completed portrait of 
Maurras, the thinker. Maurras, the political man, who will 
predominate later, belongs in fact outside the true bounds 
of literary criticism. 

This is not a biography and should not be read as such. 
It possesses none of the enticing psychological meanderings 
of that genre. It is rather a historical study of the develop- 
ment of a mind, influenced more by its intellectual encoun- 
ters than by physical heritage or geographical milieu, a 
product of abstract rather than human involvements. To 
understand a novelist it may be significant to know his 
emotions, his loves, and his psychological failings; but in 
the case of a man whose primary life actions were the direct 
outgrowth of abstract concepts, the history of the growth 
of ideas is the pivotal point. This is the task that Mr. 
Roudiez has set himself and which he as admirably ac- 
complished. 

Professor Roudiez has not isolated his protagonist but 
observed him at various points of contact with the complex 
crosscurrents of thought at the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in France. As a result, the Maurras who emerges is no 
longer the simple, stereotyped figure who served for several 
generations as the rallying point of hatreds and enthusi- 
asms. The character whose synthesis we witness is not a 
drastic but a highly complex person, whose every tendency 
or nuance of attitude is patiently pursued to its point of 
crystallisation. 

Thus, the anti-Romanticist, anti-Republican and pro- 
Catholic Maurras is seen at the outset as a passionate 
latter-day Romanticist, a federalist with Republican in- 
clinations, an agnostic who has to pass through his own 
intimate spiritual crisis before offering Catholicism as a 
socia] salvation for France. 

The unifying theme of Mr. Roudiez’s book—and its jus- 
tification as a literary rather than political treatise—is the 
contention that aesthetic principles underlay all of Maur- 
ras’ eventual political doctrines. Prof. Roudiez seeks out 
these aesthetic concepts and records their gradual deviation 
into political stands and declarations. In the process of 
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putting these ideas in perspective he unravels the irony of 
complete reversals: the erstwhile admirer of Victor Hugo 
renouncing Romanticism and part of his own being as well; 
the disciple of Auguste Comte, nurtured on promises of 


scientific progress, arriving at the conviction that man is 
essentially static; his youthful individualism yielding to 
the notion of solidarity. Mr. Roudiez highlights the paradox 
by the eventual conclusion that Marx and Maurras are 
consequences of the same cause: intellectual deformations 
resulting from the failings of the French Revolution. 

Having explained Maurras, the man of action, as the 
product of a political mishap, the author finds the principal 
assets of the fiery, militant meriodional in the realm of 
criticism. He shows Maurras’ strength as a fundamentalist, 
his efforts to restore the dignity of the literary critic in an 
age involved in psychology and sociology. 

Prof. Roudiez goes back to the texts, lets the author 
speak for himself, and judges him on his own testimony 
rather than through the various mazes of previous inter- 
pretations. One might quarrel with him that at times his 
quotations are too fragmental to be conclusive. Yet on the 
whole his method proves successful. His authority is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that Maurras, still living at the time 
that Mr. Roudiez was writing his book, was able from his 
prison cell to supply him with explanations and elabora- 
tions of his earlier pronouncements. 

This is not an easy book to read but a most useful one 
to have in one’s library. It is too minute in detail, too com- 
pact in thought, too slow moving perhaps to be read at 
one sitting. But it is an excellent source book exemplifying 
intellectual perspective ‘as well as sound schoiarship. It 
could have been an even more serviceable reference book 
both for Maurras studies and the history of ideas of the 
end of the century if it had been provided with an indet. 
It is to be hoped that a future American edition may makt 
this additional contribution. 

ANNA BALAKIAN 

New York University 


Stack, EDWARD M., Reading French in the Aris 
and Sciences. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Con 
pany, 1957. Pp. xx+255. $3.00. 


In the past several years a number of workbook-typ 
language texts have been produced for classroom use. Tht) 
are attractive to both author and publisher whose rewards 
are tangible whenever students buy new books. But the) 
are even welcome to professors who recognize the serials 
obstacle to learning which exists in textbooks blackent! 
with the translations and answers of previous years. 

To the best of this reviewer’s knowledge, Profess# 
Stack’s book is the only workbook-type text avai 
whose purpose is “to provide an effective means of teachitf 
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students, in one college sersester, to understand written 
French.”” With this goal in mind, he has prepared a basic 
French grammar in seventeen lessons, with accompanying 
exercises, reading selections and worksheets. 

A distinctive feature of this text is the freshness of its 
approach to the grammar. The explanations seem always 
to attack a problem from precisely that vantage point 
which will best clarify the situation for the student who is 
jearning to read French. Moreover, Professor Stack has 
had the courage to omit whatever he considered unessential 
to his goal. Sometimes these omissions may include points 
which could be helpful to the student, such as the use of the 
Subjunctive following guigue and quoi que or the use of the 
Pluperfect Subjunctive to express a condition. Yet in no 
case are these unexplained points of such complexity that 
they may not be deduced by the student, or found in a 
dictionary, or explained easily in a reading context by the 
professor. The grammar gives the student the essentials, 
while leaving some details to be worked out later through 
reading practice. 

Some sense of method is essential for any language 
learning, but it is of more than usual importance to the 
students for whom this text is intended. These are stu- 
dents from all areas of the arts and sciences who seek a 
reading knowledge of French for language reading require- 
ments and research. Since many of them are studying in 
the natural and social sciences, it is possible that they will 
not have a strong intuitive sense of language to guide them 
in their learning. Their needs will be best met by a well- 
defined, systematic approach to the language, which must 
nevertheless allow ample scope for whatever intuitive 
learning may be possible. 

Professor Stack’s book fills that need exactly. It is or- 
ganized according to a plan which he proposed in an article 
on “Reading Scientific French” (French Review, Dec. 1955). 
Beginning with the simplest noun-adjective word-groups, 
the plan follows an order of increasing complexity by con- 
verting these groups to phrases through the addition of 
prepositions, then forming clause and sentence groups 
through inserting a verb between two familiar noun-ad- 
jective groups. Adverbs are added to give more subtle 
distinctions, and finally time relationships are introduced 
through verb tenses. The student is constantly kept aware 
of these logical groups within the sentence, so that when 
he later faces more complicated sentences, he will see them 
in terms of their component word-groups. Verb tenses are 
likewise presented according to a system. The student 
learns first to recognize present tenses. Then when an un- 
familiar form is encountered, he applies a given test to see 
if it is future or conditional. If it is not, it must be a past 
tense. These steps are to be applied to the auxiliary in the 
case of a compound tense. Within the framework of this 
method however, constant effort is made to have the stu- 
dent notice trends and patterns and to have him deduce 
imaginatively the meanings of new words and word- 
groups. The worksheets, for example, are not simply tests 
of materials explained in preceding lessons. They also con- 
tain transitional materials which ask the student to deduce 
the meaning of constructions before they are explained in 
the following lesson. 

The reading passages after each lesson include subject 
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matter from the natural sciences, the social sciences and 
the humanities, as well as five humorous tales. By including 
this heterogeneous selection of materials Professor Stack 
is attempting to answer the needs of the classes which will 
use the book, and at the same time he is calling the atten- 
tion of students to French contributions in fields other than 
their own specialties. No selection of passages in a book of 
this nature could meet the needs of all possible students, 
and those chosen for this text are both interesting and 
representative. Only in several passages (“Le Cyclotron,” 
“Thorium and Uranium 233,” “Les Noyaux lourds pri- 
maires du rayonnement cosmique’”’) are the materials of 
such a technical nature that they are of doubtful value to 
the student in other specializations. Of the five anecdotes 
included, three are witty and momentarily intriguing. The 
other two are well-known tales. The first concerns the 
man who decided that he couldn’t hammer a nail into one 
wall, head first, because it was really intended for the 
opposite wall. The other tells of the men who had caught 
many fish and wished to return to the same spot on the 
the lake the following day; they marked the spot with an 
X on the side of their boat. These “moron stories’ were 
in vogue with high school students a generation ago, but 
today’s graduate student, or even undergraduate student, 
is in a mood for a more sophisticated and intellectual fare. 
The Errata are rather numerous although they present 
no problem since they are carefully printed on two in- 
serted pages. The book is physically attractive and printed 
on good quality paper. The Appendices contain the usual 
Regular and Irregular Verb Tables, as well as a Guide to 
Further Reading, an Index of Irregular Verb Stems, and 
a Note on Dictionaries. In spite of the several minor ob- 
jections we have raised, this text is to be recommended. 
GranT E. KalIsEr 
Emory University 


HALL, MARIE-LOUISE MICHAUD AND MICHAUD, 
C. Récis, Lectures Classiques et Modernes. 
New York: The Odyssey Press, 1956. Pp. 
327. Price $2.50. 


This anthology more than lives up to its modest title. 
It is virtually a survey of French literature from Marie de 
France to Albert Camus, including forty authors in all. 
Literary introductions (in French)—comprehensive but 
perforce somewhat sim pliste—afford background and con- 
tinuity. Short biographies and (sometimes) brief state- 
ments about the selections are provided. The earlier se- 
lections are modernized enough to make them intelligible 
to intermediate students without sacrificing the original 
flavor. Footnotes explain difficult words and expressions as 
well as literary, historical, and geographical allusions. 
Even so, the professor’s role has not been usurped by the 
editors: Montaigne, Racine, and Baudelaire—to mention 
only a few—will still require considerable explaining. The 
Vocabulary is nearly complete. There are no exercises. 

The editors deserve the highest commendation for 
making available to students at the intermediate level at- 
tractive and representative readings covering eight hun- 
dred years. As everybody knows, most students of French 
do not go beyond the intermediate level and they often 
end their formal study of French under the impression that 
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French literature consists of a few tired short stories. In- 
termediate students exposed to the anthology discussed 
here will end their formal study of French impressed with 
the range, depth, and beauty of French literature, or indeed 
may be motivated to further study of French. 

As a whole, the text is unusually free of errors. It may 
be helpful, however, to point out a few oversights: /a 
should be le—p. 6, |. 20; harie is subjunctive—p. 8, n. 11; 
Pantagruel was published in 1532 (p. 19); the Rabelais 
excerpts are from Chapters III and XVI; “fast’’ should be 
“feast” —p. 38, n. 9; aussi bien means d’ailleurs—p. 44, |. 
12 and p. 46, |. 20; ses should be ces—p. 50, ll. 10-11; 
prévenu des ministres means “prejudiced in favor etc.”’— 
p. 59, n. 4; le should be Ja—p. 91, 1. 25; i venait de faire 
should be i/ venait faire—p. 117, ll. 14-15; the Stendhal ex- 
cerpt is from Chapter 6; toute should be tout—p. 128, |. 5 
and p. 129, 1. 32; tache should be téche—p. 180, 1. 33; Swann 
is not related to the Guermantes (p. 183); soirs should be 
soir—p. 189, 1. 21; Pylade is not in love with Hermione 
(p. 232); futil should be futile—p. 239, 1. 8. 

The Vocabulary is unusually generous, but a spot check 
reveals a few omissions, such as boute-en-train, larves 
‘specters,’ droit ‘law,’ biseau, épanouie, pas ‘precedence.’ 
Oddly, the wrong gender is ascribed to a number of nouns. 

What has been stated in the second paragraph of this 
review calls for reiteration: here is a survey of French lit- 
erature that should make a host of converts. 

Henry L. ROBINSON 

Baylor University 


Eppy, FREDERICK D., Editor-in-Chief, French 
for Children, HRS Junior Language Hi-Fi 
Course, Ottenheimer Publishers, Baltimore, 
two 10-inch 333 LP records and illustrated 
manual. Copyright, 1957. 


Typical of our age of audio-visual gimmicks in the field 
of languages, this new series of records is representative of 
the contemporary period for two other reasons: it is de- 
signed for today’s ever growing audience of children ex- 
posed to a second tongue and it bears a slogan as a descrip- 
tive subtitle, HRS or Hear-Repeat-Speak! The packaging 
by Ottenheimer makes an attractive gift; the manual is 
colorful, the drawings and sketches are nicely tailored for 
today’s comic-book populace, and each record is indi- 
vidually wrapped. The course, according to the editors, is 
ideally suited for children aged seven to fourteen. A most 
impressive array of editors and consultants adds distinction 
to something which might otherwise be taken as little 
more than a semi-instructive, semi-entertaining toy. In 
addition to Prof. Eddy of the Georgetown University In- 
stitute of Languages and Linguistics, the album lists on the 
staff Dr. J. Donald Bowen of the State Department’s For- 
eign Service Institute, Prof. Hans Hainebach of Union 
College, Mr. Frank Soda of the language department of 
the Princeton N. J. public schools, Miss Mary P. Thomp- 
son of the MLA committee on FLES, and as consultants, 
Dr. Olga Scherer Virski and Dr. Nelson Brooks, of Yale. 

Technically the records are superb. All the voices come 
through clearly. Unfortunately, however, some listeners 
will find that the speed of the spoken French is a little 
faster than desirable for a course in beginning French for 
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children. The authors undoubtedly found themselves midc 
forced to choose between a normal, spontaneous French |_ illust 
somewhat slowed down and a more artificial, arbitrary _ finall 
kind of retarded pronunciation. The editors preferred the word 
first option, with the result that a few expressions are too man) 
hastily pronounced for the untrained beginner. The shorter _ diffe: 


expressions (like @ bient6t and ¢a ne fait rien) are nicely T 


done. On the other hand, some longer combinations (such __ be fe 
as, Que je suis content de te voir) run the risk of being hard to | for tl 
pick up and repeat. more 
The English-speaking announcer (who possesses the | sciou! 
best recording voice in the series) informs his audience at viewe 
the outset that the French native children will pronounce __ ing, | 
their passages in an unrehearsed, spontaneous, and nat- daug! 
ural manner. The reviewer has carefully observed that | degre 
several children who were exposed to this course had a | _ in the 
strained difficulty to pick up some of this spontaneous | Which 
French, with syllables like “il” in “Comment il s’appelle” | those 
being almost entirely lost because of the hastily dashed off — 
showr 


pronunciation they heard on the disks. In short, one would 
desire a more arbitrary pronunciation for this kind of 
“course,” a pronunciation in which all of the words and Th 
sounds would be carefully conveyed to the listeners. 


; 
Potential purchasers of French for Children must decide — 
on whether or not they wish to have their children learn a Fr 
correct, polished French, or, as is the case here, a colloquial, 19 
unelegant language that is used by most children in France 
today. Almost not at all does one hear on these records an _ Jak 
inverted question or one that is introduced by the inter- kirche 
rogative locution, est-ce que: the idiom that is most worke 
widely used is illustrated by these examples: ‘“‘Comment tu 4 as a } 
t‘appelles?”’ or “Quel chandail je vais mettre?” On the other > long b 


hand, the recorded text literally sparkles with such vivid : his int 
expressions as “Oh, chic alors!’’ Furthermore, the much I es bei 











discussed question as to either the “‘vous”’ or the “‘tu”’ forms und z 
must figure in an evaluation of this series. In most schools Not s 
in western Pennsylvania, for example, the language pro- | Povert 
grams utilize the “vous” form, on the grounds that these dren, | 
courses are designed to be uninterrupted sequences of study | Povert 
which lead into the high schools, where the second person f° Dav 
polite form is most commonly used. It seemed also that the F "CSP 
“vous” form, in spite of its artificiality in the case of chil- Vienna 
dren, was preferable for American students studying like ot] 
French, since few would ever have a chance to use their em ma 
French in French-speaking countries until they had reached fF * Pers 
adulthood. In French for Children, in order to keep with F P#san 
their decision to be completely natural, the editors have F- Streets 
selected to use in all but one dialogue the familiar form of tales h 
the second person singular. » the hy 
There are fourteen units in the course, which, aside from — 
the above objections, are in general lively little discussions by me lie 
on themes taken from the world of children: e.g. pets — ; 
meals, age, days of the week, birthday celebrations, illness, $ oa 
counting, family relationships. As an added treat, the “wd : 





course concludes with the inimitable La Fontaine fable, 
“Le Corbeau et le renard.”’ Unfortunately the fable lose 
much of its charm and most of its functional value becaus 
the reader rushes through his reading too rapidly. 

The manual is presented in an attractive format. It is 
divided into an explanatory section for adults, a sectiod 
giving the English translations of the French dialogues, * 
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middle section containing the well designed cartoons that 
illustrate the units, the French dialogues themselves, and 
finally a unique English-French index of all phrases and 
the | words used in the recording. The phrase index contains as 
too | many as two hundred key words used in some four hundred 
different ways. 


rter 
icely The editors and publishers of this novel venture should 
such __ be felicited by all persons interested in promoting FLES, 


for they have shown a noble interest in making children 
more language conscious, particularly more ‘“‘French-con- 
the | scious.”’ All in all, it is the considered opinion of the re- 
viewer that French for Children can make for an interest- 











oo ing, entertaining study-at-home course for the sons and 
nat- _ daughters of enlightened American parents. To a limited 
that | degree, it is even recommended as a supplementary device 
ad a | inthe schools which offer French, but not at all for those 
1eous | Which have adopted the “vous” form. It is undeniable that 
elle” | those responsible for this new approach to languages for 
.d of | children have opened up an entirely new field and have 
vould | Shown considerable ingenuity and imagination. 
ad J. KOLBERT 
. and The University of Pittsburgh 
Davip JAKOB JuLius, Endlos wéhrte die Nacht: 
lecide eingeleitet und ausgewahlt von Dr. Siegfried 
re Freiberg. Graz und Wien: Stiasny Verlag, 
juial, | 1957, 128 Seiten. $15.— 
oe Jakob Julius David was born in 1859 in Mahrisch-Weiss- 
inter: kirchen; his adult life was spent in Vienna, where he 
nett worked—for the most part, under miserable conditions— 
snt tu | 28 4 journalist. He died of bronchial cancer in 1906; not 
other 4 long before his death he wrote, as Dr. Freiberg tells us in 
vivid | his introduction that “Mein Werk ist Torso geblieben, wie 
much | & bei einem sein und bleiben mufte, der zunichst Brot, 
forms | “id zwar Brot in anstandiger Form zu beschaffen hatte.” 
chools | Not surprisingly, the works of David are haunted by 
e pro f Poverty, and by greed and brutality, poverty’s ugly chil- 
these | ‘en. In Endlos wahrte die Nacht, we see the effects of 
study | Poverty in three different milieus, in the Moravian world 
person of David’s boyhood (in “RuZena Capek’’), in the cut-throat 
at the — 2¢WSpaper trade of Vienna (“Ein Poet?”’), and among 
f chil- Vienna’s petty bourgeoisie (““Schu in der Nacht’’). David, 
dying like other Jewish writers from the Hapsburg empire’s east- 
. their em marches (such as K. E. Franzos and Joseph Roth), was 
eached | * Perspective and sympathetic observer of the Slavic 
> with fF Peasantry; but he understood equally well the New Grub 
s have Streets and the shabby apartment houses of Vienna. In his 
esl tales he spared neither the calloused Moravian villager nor 
the hypocritical Viennese “Kleinbiirger,” yet, for all his 
e from | ‘“Uthfulness, he never condemned the faults of his models: 
issions he believed that the souree of their sins did not lie within 
pets ‘them. His villainous Wojtech Hermann (in “RuZena 
‘tines, | C@Pek”) has been an illegitimate child, a ward of the vil- 
t, the lage; the false vulgar Widow Rumpler of “Schuf in der 
fable, Nacht” has been molded by an environment that encour- 
ie loses “8° falseness and vulgarity. 
ecaust In David’s dark world, the good and the talented—pre- 
"sely because they are good and talented—are forever 
t. Itis FP M*ting disaster. The hero of “Ein Poet,” a reporter with 
section literary ambitions, is driven to his death by his virtues. He 





gues, # loves his wife, and yet domestic cares have kept him from 
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a literary life. His too keen perception makes him forget 
the details of a newspaper “story”: vividly describing a fire, 
he forgets to say where the fire took place, and so receives 
the reprimand which causes his suicide. Likewise, the 
editor who delivers the murderous words has only meant to 
help the reporter; after the latter’s death, he makes a sub- 
stantial contribution toward the widow’s support. RuzZena 
Capek saves the ne’er-do-well Wojtech, from a mob; later 
on, she even marries him, and is rewarded for all this 
by Wojtech’s attempt to rape her younger sister. RuZena 
stabs him to death; the result of her initial good deed is her 
trial for murder. Franz Rumpler, who commits suicide at 
the opening of “Schuf in der Nacht,’’ has been a kindly 
and generous man, supporting an impoverished aunt, help- 
ing a wretched seamstress who lives across the hall; he is 
tormented into suicide by his wife’s jealous threats. 

Even the great works of German Naturalism, Bahn- 
widrter Thiel or Die Familie Selicke, smack of melodrama, 
and the same charge can be leveled against David’s tales. 
Nevertheless, the reader will not be put off by the apparent 
sensationalism of David’s situations, nor by the sometimes 
confusing tenseness of his style; instead, the reader will 
realize that David never strove for effect, that he was an 
honest writer who possessed a “‘Naturalism’’ of the heart, 
not of the head. Beholding misery, he portrayed it dis- 
passionately—not because he fancied that he must emulate 
Zola, but because he felt a moral compulsion to present the 
truth. In the little sketch, ‘“Halluzinationen,’’ David wrote 
“Ich bin mir bewuft Wahrheit gegeben zu haben, soweit 
ein Mensch dies kann.” The sentence might stand as a mot- 
to for all his work. Indeed, like one of his own characters, 
he failed to achieve success because of this very virtue. A 
David could not prosper in turn-of-the-century Vienna, for 
there one played with “Béser Dinge hiibsche Formel,/ 
Glatte Worte, bunte Bilder,/ Halbes, heimliches Empfin- 
Gas.” 

No one in contemporary Austrian literature is better 
qualified than Siegfried Freiberg to introduce us to David; 
for Freiberg, with novels of poverty like Salx und Brot und 
Die harte Freude, has, in a sense, accomplished for a later 
period what David set out to do for his own. Dr. Freiberg’s 
introduction to Endlos wihrte die Nacht is sympathetic but 
never uncritical; he is no special pleader who, in his en- 
thusiasm, forgets his sense of proportion, yet he believes 
that David has earned a place of honor in Austrian literary 
history. Dr. Freiberg’s summing up of the case does justice 
to his subject and credit to himself: “Der Dichter David 
ist kein Adler geworden, aber er ist auch kein armer Sper- 
ling geblieben.” 

GEorGE C. SCHOOLFIELD 

University of Buffalo 


FLEISSNER, E. M. AND O. S. Die Welt im Spiel. 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1958, pp. xi+239. $3.20. 


To accomplish its purpose of aiding “the practice of 
spoken German on the elementary level” by furnishing 
“material which is interesting enough to be read and con- 
versational enough to be spoken” (p. v), Die Welt im Spiel 
offers eight Kleine Komédien, from seven to twenty-five 
pages in length, all but two of which are drawn from lit- 
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erary models ranging from the Faust puppet-play to Wil- 
helm von Scholz; six Gesprdche, arising from various 
imaginary situations of the present (e.g., Auf dem Fund- 
biro, Ein Sommer in Deutschland); and two Weihnachts- 
spiele in verse: the first adapted from Hermann Lins; the 
second, from sixteenth-century plays. The authors stress 
that the approximately 160 pages of text in these three sec- 
tions—as indicated, of their own composition—are in- 
tended not merely as reading matter, but primarily as 
material on which conversational German in the classroom 
can be based. Various exercises in forming an everyday 
vocabulary, both for speaking and writing, are given at the 
end of each Kleine Komiédie: the style throughout, with 
the exception of the Weihnachtsspiele, is idiomatic, nat- 
ural, and colloquial without being too slangy. As the au- 
thors point out, the level of difficulty remains so much the 
same that the instructor may begin anywhere (e.g., with 
Im Wartesimmer, p. 137, as well as with Die Prinzessin 
auf der Erbse, p. 31); but the Christmas pieces offer special 
problems for beginners, where annotation would be helpful 
(e.g., pp. 173, 1. 3; 188, 1. 9; 193, 1. 20; 194, ll. 7, 14, 20; 
195, ll. 1, 4, 20). Of all sixteen selections, only Die Ver- 
lobung and Der Mut sur Faulheii \eft the impression that a 
later edition would not suffer from their absence. 

The book has been carefully worked out, and the end 
vocabulary is almost complete (but see wosu, p. 45, 1. 17; 
was, p. 118, 1. 20). Objection could be taken to the render- 
ing of the idiom with spassen, p. 229; to the remark on 
adverbial halt, p. 213 (on p. 175, ll. 18, 25, it carries ap- 
proximately the meaning of “just’”); and to that on 
Barock, p. 201 (how is “developed’”’ meant here?). Parfiim 
lacks the umlaut (pp. 67, 120, 224); hoppen or hopsen seems 
preferable to hoppsen (pp. 71, 215); the note on p. 44 does 
not agree with ll. 24 ff.; an eighteenth-century group would 
hardly have used Zirkus in its modern meaning, or Trick 
(p. 45, ll. 9-11; cf. DW, XI, col. 433, XV, col. 1621). 
“Big” is not adequate for grewlich, p. 96; and a clause be- 
binning with so and ending with the inflected form of the 
verb is not always translated by although (p. 26; cf. So 
sehr er sich auch dagegen striuble, etc.). The only misprint 
worth a special mention is the use of Fraktur quotation 
marks with Roman type, in which the book is entirely set. 
On p. 97, is not “centuries” too sweeping a term to describe 
the span of Shakespeare’s popularity in Germany? The 
note on p. 166 should be specific (Luke XV, 11 ff.). 

There is enough thematic variety in the selections, which 
hold the interest, move along smoothly, and offer a variety 
of both male and female parts. As the authors point out, 
each unit could be presented before an audience with a 
minimum of staging. Twelve well-chosen illustrations com- 
plement the text, which happily gives Der Handschuh to- 
gether with the skit based thereon. 

HARRY TUCKER, JR. 

University of Virginia 


LAPSON, JUDAH, Hebrew in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. New York: Hebrew Culture Service 
Committee, 1958, 196 pp. 


Hebrew, the reborn tongue of Israel, has within a com- 
paratively short time established itself as a flexible modern 
language with a rich literature, not only in belles-lettres but 
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also in the various sciences. It is taught in some of the | 
public schools in five states and has an enrollment of over 
5000 in the high schools of New York City. 










Despite the interest and enthusiasm for it in given urban | o 
areas, it suffers the same limitations of other foreign lan- 7 = 
guages with a small enrollment. The high school student | - 
of Hebrew may have a deep cultural attachment to the | 7 tet 
language but as a practical-minded young American he will 7 o 
ask certain pertinent questions. Where may he continue Pe 
his Hebrew on the college level? Will it be accepted for § ofl 
credit? What goals can he strive for, if he does continue §) ?“ 
Does Hebrew offer opportunities for a career, for specializa- ve 
tion, for the attainment of higher degrees? Hebrew in Col. © - 
leges and Universities is designed to answer these questions. | of 
It is an excellently organized, well printed and attractive 





book of almost 200 pages. On the cover are facsimiles of 
the seals of the twenty universities that contain a quotation 
in Hebrew. 

An earlier publication of Mr. Lapson, Hebrew for Collex 
Entrance, listed over 1400 colleges and institutes which ac- 
cept Hebrew for admission. The present volume presents 
state by state all institutions of higher learning (200) that 
offer course in Hebrew and courses based on Hebrew texts 
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Under the name of each school are enumerated the numbers : less 
and titles of the courses, as well as a brief description o FF - 
their content. In view of the fact that theological seminaires vl 
and divinity schools of the various denominations arf 
listed, this handy volume will be useful also for giving guid F wine 
ance to the Christian youngster preparing for the priest F ipa 
hood or for the ministry. wt 
Much valuable information, too, is given in the introduc: 
tion. Succinctly and clearly, the author discusses Hebrew reg 
as a modern tongue, its status in our schools and colleges, i 
the revival of language study, the renascence of Hebrew, this 
Hebrew today, and the trend in the high schools. At the ae 
end of the volume is a page of useful references. The book ihe 
is well indexed. . ais 
Mr. Lapson deserves great credit for preparing this then 
valuable compilation. Educators and students will welcome “La | 
it as a practical guide to Hebrew studies in college ant ie 
university. It may be obtained for $1.00 in the paper ed: 7 
tion and $2.00 in hard cover, from the Hebrew Cultur aoe 
Service Committee, 1776 Broadway, New York 19. rite 
THEODORE HUEBENER of Le 
Board of Education erat: 
New York City done 
CIOFFARI, VINCENzO, Beginning Italian Grom thee: 
mar. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, Ih 
1958, pp. xxii+253. Illustrated. $3.40. tons 
The organization and content of this new beginning te = 
in Italian come very close to perfection, as we have learnet ways. 
to expect of all that its author publishes, and its attract" of cles 
appearance, clean typography, page arrangement, al of the 
illustrations are of the high quality that can be expected compe 
its publisher. shoul: 
Dr. Cioffari’s book is basically conservative in conc (all th 
tion but close examination reveals everywhere the livenllt Hacer 
influence of progressive pedagogical thought and 4 free the pr 
and original approach, as I shall point out in detail belo especis 





One’s initial impression is that the book is unusually 
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cise. Actually it is more thorough than many a thicker book, 
but Cioffari’s skill in organizing his material and his direct- 
ness in presenting it conceal the fact that it is so full. With a 
total of 26 lessons, the second 13 differing somewhat in 
format from the 13 of Part I, the book is intended for use 
during a full year of college work at the rate of one lesson 
per week, which allows for a generous amount of reading in 
other texts, or for use in one semester only, with two lessons 
per week; it is also conceived as a “‘core”’ text for use spread 
over two years of high school, with very extensive reading 
and conversational materials to be employed in addition, 
of course. These objectives seem to me to be realistic, with 
the qualification that I should want to cover the book in a 
single semester only with a group of students every one 
of whom was strongly motivated. 

The individual lessons are composed of sections entitled 
“Current Usage,’”’ which are reading passages (with ques- 
tions on the text provided and the usual vocabulary and 
idiom lists), “Structure,” a sugar-coated title for the presen- 
tation of forms and grammar, “‘Exercises,’’ and “Language 
Practice,” an original feature of the book. The first 13 
lessons, in addition, include a section which repeats and 
elaborates on the presentation of pronunciation given in 
the excellent introduction and provides brief exercises 
thereon. In this connection, it is to be hoped that the day 
is not far off when the analysis of intonation will permit as 
good a basic treatment of the topic in beginning textbooks 
as we now normally find on pronunciation. While inevi- 
tably students must depend mainly on their teacher to 
acquire correct intonation, I notice that they tend to want 
the reassurance of having something in black and white on 
the basic patterns. Cioffari’s single-page attempt to provide 
this in Lesson 12 falls short of the mark; his only other 
reference in intonation, to the effect that a question may be 
asked by keeping the word order of the positive statement 
if you “change the inflection of the voice” (p. 4), without 
then indicating an acceptable interrogative inflection for 
“La famiglia abita a Roma?” is an unconscious illustration 
of our present tendency to disregard the whole topic. 

The reading passages of each lesson are excellent without 
exception, often enlivened by touches of quiet humor and 
sometimes distinctly original and clever (for example that 
of Lesson 9 in which the ‘u, voi and Lei forms of the im- 
perative are illustrated). The vocabulary employed is well 
chosen, emphasizing the practical and natural and avoiding 
the exotic and artificial. 

In the directness and clarity of his grammatical explana- 
tions under “Structure,” Dr. Cioffari sets an example that 
might well be followed by others. These are always concise 
and to the point, and the author consistently looks for 
ways to avoid formal and traditional explanations in favor 
of clear and practical ones, for example in the presentation 
of the formation of the future in Lesson 7 and that of the 
compound tenses in Lesson 20. Other excellent points that 
should be mentioned are the handling of the imperative 
(all three forms of which are introduced together in 9), 
piacere (13), and the difficult matter of distinctions among 
the present perfect, past definite, and imperfect (12, and 
especially the full presentation in 21). Cioffari ordinarily 
explains and illustrates the grammatical terms which he 
Uses in an informal and direct style, for example, the defini- 


tions of reflexive verbs and demonstratives in Lesson 10. 
One of the rare exceptions to the generally high level of 
clarity and practicality in the grammatical explanations is 
the paragraph on the use of the present perfect subjunctive 
(p. 129), which fails to make its point. 

The exercises are conventional on the whole, but very 
practical and characterized by enough variety so that the 
student is not likely to approach them in a perfunctory 
state of mind. Along with questions to answer, sentences for 
translation, and the usual types of drill exercises there are 
opportunities for framing original sentences from “prompt 
words” (beginning in 11) and original questions and dia- 
logues (beginning in 18). 

The exercises provided in every lesson under the heading 
“Language Practice’? are an original idea with Cioffari, 
here presented as an experiment. They should be especially 
useful as a stimulus for the better student. In the lessons 
of Part I these are dialogues or brief expository paragraphs 
in Italian with the English equivalent given in a parallel 
column and “intended for guessing and getting the gist 
of the subject matter,’”’ according to the author. In spite 
of the label “For recognition only” and the suggestion 
that they should be read aloud or listened to as another 
reads aloud, while listeners presumably follow the printed 
text, it seems Jikely that the dialogues at least will be used 
for memorization by most classes using the book. The 
“Language Practice” in the second half of the book, on 
the other hand, consists of expository passages ‘“‘to be read 
without translating’, followed by questions “to be an- 
swered without translating”. This should prove to be a 
useful and valuable device, provided that students can be 
shown the importance of preparing the exercises thor- 
oughly and as directed, or if adequate time can be devoted 
to them in class. The opportunity to try out this experi- 
mental type of exercise should add one more element of 
interest to the use of Cioffari’s Beginning Italian Grammar, 
whose quality and features in general are outstanding. 

Gorpon R. SILBER 

Union College 


Stownik ukrainsko- polski. Edited by S. Hrabec 
& P. Zwolinski. About 30,000 words. Warsaw: 
Pafstwowe wydawnictwo naukowe, 1957. 
Pp. viii+832. Price Zt. 94.- (about $7.00). 


The ever-growing interest in the Ukrainian language 
and literature in the satellite countries has caused the 
establishment of departments of Ukrainian philology at 
the universities of Warsaw, Prague, Sofia, Bucharest, and 
probably others. As far as we know, these departments, 
beside teaching, also work on Ukrainian dictionaries and 
textbooks for their students. For example, a Ukrainian- 
Czech dictionary in two volumes should be published this 
or next year. The Rumanian Academy of Sciences issued 
I. Petruts’ book on the Western dialects of the Ukrainian 
language. A volume of papers on Ukrainian-Slovak literary 
relations was published in 1957 by the Slovak Academy 
of Sciences. However, first place should be given to the 
University of Warsaw’s Ukrainian Department which has 
already contributed greatly to the subject mentioned. 
Organized in 1954, this department published in 1956 
the monograph Dsieje jesyka ukraitskiego w sarysie by T. 
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Lehr-Splawifiski, P. Zwolinski, and S. Hrabec, which serves 
as an excellent introduction to the history of the Ukrainian 
language and its position in the Slavic world. Since then a 
group of professors and graduate students have worked on 
the compiling of a Ukrainian-Polish dictionary which re- 
sulted, we dare to say, in a big success. 

Stowntk ukraitisko-polski has some 30,000 of the most 
useful words from all branches of life, including technical, 
scientific, military, and many others. Since both Ukrainian 
and Polish are of Slavic stock and lexically related, they 
have many words which look and sound identical. These 
were purposely omitted by the compilers of the dictionary 
who had in mind the advanced reader who is acquainted 
with the Ukrainian language. On the contrary, their atten- 
tion was turned to the idiomatic expressions in Ukrainian 
and their corresponding equivalents in Polish. To be ob- 
jective, we have to admit that this was performed with 
care and an overwhelming knowledge of the subject. 

As stated in the foreword, the compilers of the Stownik 
ukrainsko-polski have based their selection of entries on 
the similar Ukrainian-English Dictionary edited by M. 
Podvesko (Kiev, 1952). For phraseological purpose, they 
used Russko-ukraiskij slovar’ by M. Kalynovyé, ed. (Mos- 
cow, 1948). This was definitely not the best source, since 
it had a tendency (under the pressure of the official com- 
munist policy) to Russianize the Ukrainian language. 
Therefore, it should be used only with a very critical 
approach. True, the Slownik ukraitisko-polski has consider- 
ably fewer Russian words than Kalynovyé’s, however, it 
definitely has some, and we take the opportunity to point 
out a few of them. 


Listed in the English translation: Pure Ukranian 
Stownik .. . equivalents: 
votéyna patrimonial estate didiv&tyna 
vyskoéka parvenu skorobahat’ko 
tulyk swindler Saxraj 
kypjatok boiling water okrip 
moroégene ice-cream morozyvo 
persyds’kyj Persian pers’kyj 


The words in the first column, which are not found 
either in B. Hrintenko’s Slovar’ ukrainskogo jazyka or in 
other authoritative sources, might be successfully sub- 
stituted by the already established pure Ukrainian equiva- 
lents. Moreover, the compilers made an obvious mistake 
in listing the parallel strictly dialectal forms with the 
standard Ukrainian words as poobiStaly with poobicjaty- 
the latter is standard. Fortunately, we did not find many 
such Russian words. The period of Gomutka’s rule en- 
couraged the Polish philologists not to imitate slavishly 
the Russian communists’ approach to Ukrainian. 

As far as morphological forms of the words are concerned, 
the Stownik ukraitisko-polski lists the genitive singular 
form for all nouns, pointing out those used in plural only. 
All the verbs have the first and second singular forms. 
Since the stress in Ukrainian under certain circumstances 
is often movable, it is of great importance that all entries 
in the dictionary are correctly stressed. The compilers 
also indicate to which part of speech the words belong. 

To conclude our review, we would qualify the Stownik 
ukrainsko-polski as a valuable contribution to the Slavic 
philology. Its linguistic quality as well as its approach to 
the standard (literary) Ukrainian is much higher than that 
of the Slownik ukraitsko-polski i polsko-ukrainski by E. 
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Hrycak and K. Kisielewski, I-II (Lviv, 1931) which is 
now obsolete and out of print. 

Just recently it was announced that the Ukrainian 
Academy of Sciences in Kiev will soon publish a Polish- 
Ukrainian dictionary in two volumes. 

Yar SLAVUTYCH 

U.S. Army Language School 

Monterey, California 


MARK VAN DorREN, Don Quixote’s Profession. 
New York: The University of Columbia 
Press, 1958, pp. 107. $2.50. 


In this collection of three lectures, Mark Van Doren 
takes his place among the army of enthusiasts, commenta- 
tors, and interpreters who for some three hundred and 
fifty years have enjoyed thinking and writing about Cer- 
vantes’ wonderful invention. 

Mr. Van Doren’s interpretation mainly takes the form 
of arguing that the knight did the things he did self- 
consciously, that he was playing a réle throughout the 
book. Two aspects emerge—one that the self-consciousness 
produced a genuine nobility of mind and heart, in Don 
Quijote’s trying in all earnestness to live up to the standards 
of chivalry; the other, that the self-consciousness also led 
him inwardly to enjoy what in a sense was the joke on 
everybody, particularly Sancho. 

With regard to the first, the aspect of true knightliness, 
Mr. Van Doren says—“To act as he acts is more than to 
ape; to imitate as he does is finally to understand. What 
is the difference between acting like a great man and being 
one?” (p. 23) And he gives as an example, among many, 
of the lofty kind of expression of which Don Quijote is 
capable in matters of knighthood, the courtly reply he 
makes to Dorotea, who is out to fool him along with the 
Priest and the Barber. 

As an example of the humorous side of Don Quijote’s 
nature, Mr. Van Doren takes the case of Sancho’s having 
hoaxed him about the wench he said was Dulcinea. When 
Don Quijote returns from the Cave of Montesinos, he tells 
Sancho that Dulcinea was there, in the same shape in which 
Sancho saw her, and enchanted. This, to Mr. Van Doren’s 
mind, will baffle Sancho forever, for he will never know 
whether she were really in the cave or not, and thus Don 
Quijote has got even with Sancho for his original deception. 
The proof of this, it is alleged, occurs when at the Duke’s 
house Don Quijote says he will believe what Sancho says 
he saw when they were riding on Clavilefio, when Sancho 
believes him about the Cave of Montesinos. That Cervantes 
intended this in a humorous vein rather than a serious one 
is debatable. It represents a step in the process of recogni- 
tion which reaches its climax at the end of the book. 

But however, finally, Don Quijote actually felt about 
his mission, and even Cervantes himself, who does not tell 
us, and who lets him take such a battering throughout the 
book, the question is not, Mr. Van Doren says, whether 
Cervantes honors his own creation. What makes the book 
great is that he gave his character life. 

Although one may not agree entirely with Mr. Va" 
Doren’s thesis, the book is a most pleasant and lively 
discourse on an always attractive subject. 

James R. BRrowNE 
Kenyon College 
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